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There  goes  the  CONN  you  want 
*  »  .  DOING  PT  DUTY.i 


You  wouldn’t  recognize  your  Conn  instrument  now 
that  it  has  donned  a  Navy  uniform.  Yet,  never  in  his¬ 
tory  has  a  Conn  taken  part  in  playing  a  more  beautiful 
’’Song  of  Viaory”  than  the  instruments  we  are  sup¬ 
plying  the  Navy  today.  The  metal,  man  power  and 
factory  facilities  which  were  ready  to  produce  a 
trumpet,  sax  or  whatever  you  needed,  are  now  making 
Compasses  and  Binnacles  for  Navy  Craft.  What’s  a 
Binnacle?  Well,  a  Binnacle  is  a  housing  for  a  Com¬ 
pass.  On  it  are  mounted  devices  which  correa  outside 
magnetic  influences  tending  to  throw  these  boats  off 
their  course. 

Building  these  sensitive  instruments  and  their  hous¬ 
ings,  requires  the  utmost  in  skill  and  ability  in  the 
handling  of  non-ferrous  metals.  The  Navy  found  these 


requirements  amply  supplied  by  Conn  .  .  .  Craftsmen 
who  know  how  to  make  fine  brass  and  nickel  castings, 
who  are  experienced  in  spinning  brass  and  aluminum, 
who  are  accustomed  to  fiabricating  and  assembling  pre¬ 
cision  parts.  It  was  only  natural  that  the  Navy  should 
look  to  the  producer  of  the  world’s  finest  band  instru¬ 
ments  to  build  nautical  instruments  for  the  finest  Navy 
that  ever  rode  the  high  seas. 


Miff 


CON 


INSTRUMENT 


_ _  _  _ .  _ _ _ 

it  CONN  FACILITIES  ARE  NOW  DEVOTED  100%  TO^WAR  PRODUCTION 
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The  Jerk  Turns 


SOMITHIKG  KIW  /N  BAND  BOOKS/ 


Only  «  Progressive  Compsny  Like  Robbins  Could  Publish  This 
Unusuel  Collection  —  75  Populer  Stenderd  Fevorites  Selected 
end  Scored  by  Americe‘s  3  Outstending  Bend  Arrengers 


Uy  Dear  Mr.  J.  T.  H.  Mlse:  j 

Meet  Mr.  Jerk !  I  dlnaaree  with  every 
■Inele  Rtaiement  you  made  in  the  June 
imue  of  The  SrH(K)L  MUSICIAN  con- 
reminR  inusle  eduratorii  who  ignore  Blue 
Music. 

To  I>?g1n  with,  you  made  a  connotation 
of  the  title  In  which  you  Hald,  "Tlie  word 
'ignore'  means  'ignorant  or."  Mr.  Mise. 
I'm  sorry  to  dispute  you,  but  I'm  certain 
most  of  us  have  radios,  and  all  we  have 
to  do  is  turn  them  on  to  hear  your  mar¬ 
velous  Blue  Music!  And,  after  hearing 
those  "artists''  blowing  their  heads  off 
nltting  sour  notes,  how  could  anyone  be 
ignorant  of  it?  If  you  call  that  Jamble 
of  "distinctive”  chords  the  full  awakening 
of  the  music  world,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  your  idea  of  music  In! 

There  are  a  great  many  ''nweH"  tunes 
in  Tin  Pan  Alley,  I'll  admit  I  listen  to 
them,  sing  them  and  dance  to  them,  but 
— to  use  them  in  schools  as  a  means  of 
music  education,  NO ! ! 

I  have  played  In  bands  and  orchestras 
fur  ten  years.  In  grammar  school,  high 
school,  and  college.  In  that  time,  I've 
played  classical  music,  light  classics,  and 
yea,  even  your  Blue  Music.  As  to  your 
Blue  Music,  I  see  nothing  to  it !  It 
usually  la  some  simple — very  simple — 
melody  that  comes  Into  popularity  for  a 
couple  of  months  and  then  fades  out ! 

Now  In  contrast,  take  any  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  classics.  I  could  list  a  great  many 
that  have  lasted  for  years,  and  the  public 
still  loves  them.  The  people  you  call — 
Jerks! 

By  the  way,  1  took  your  Blue  Musfc 
"Intelligence"  Test  and  answered  68  out 
of  the  100  questions  correctly.  Is  that 
pretty  good  for  a  Jerk? — and  I  did  hoi 
refer  to  the  answers  until  I  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  test ! 

So,  until  you  have  given  me  more  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence  proving  that  Blue  Music 
is  a  necessity  In  modern  music  education, 
ru  remain  among  the  classic  lovers.  And 
if  I  may  say,  "without  pulling  punches”, 
that  in  my  opinion  those  who  are  no  awe¬ 
stricken  with  the  "Blue  Music  Fever"  are 
just  ordained  jerks  with  a  very  low  sense 
of  appreciation  for  real  music ! 

You  refer  to  jaaa  in  your  article  as 
music  with  "intrinsic  beauty  and  educa¬ 
tional  value",  if  I  may  quote !  I  would 
like  to  Inform  you.  Dr.  Mize,  that  jazz 
passed  out  of  the  picture  some  years  ago 
and  "swing"  came  in  ! — Oene  A.  Slurchio, 
Jr.  (Bandmaater’a  Bon), 


Ktlt  W.  ktlDlMN 


rAU^  Yyoee 


10,000  Books  Sold  Boforo  Publication/ 

For  the  first  timel — America's  three  foremost  band  arran¬ 
gers  have  each  selected  and  arranged  five  of  their  favorite 
compositions  for  this  band  collection.  Modern  band  direc¬ 
tors  will  immediately  add  this  collection  to  their  libraries. 


ARRANOED  by  PAUL  YODER 


Cosi  Cosa 
Alice  Blue  Gown 


I  Want  My  Mama 
Hawaiian  War  Chant 


I'll  See  You  In  My  Dreams 


ARRANGED  by  ERIK  W.  LEIDZEN 
The  Rogue  Song  Yankee  Doodle  Polka 

March  Of  The  Mannikins  In  A  Little  Spanish  Town 
We're  Off  To  See  The  Wizard 


aftsmcT. 
rascings, 
minum, 
ing  prc 
'  should 
i  instru- 
St  Navy 


ARRANOED  by  DAVE  BENNETT 

Siboney  Blue  Moon 

Temptation  The  Thrill  Of  A  New  Romance 

When  I  Grow  Too  Old  To  Dream 


It's  all  yours,  comrades.  This  scuffle 
is  too  dangerous  for  a  meek  and  peace 
loving  citizen.  When  musicians  get  Into 
hair-pulling,  that's  no  place  for  me.  If 
you  know  what  I  mean. — Kd. 


Full  lustrumuuMion  Aveileblu  •  Conductor  60c — Other  Books  35c 

et  your  deeler’s  or  direct 


Welcome  Bulb-Squeezer 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN: 

I  have  been  considering  sending  some 
pictures  to  be  printed.  One  is  especially 
nice  of  my  twirling  class  (I  teach  baton). 
Would  you  be  interested  in  having  It? 

I  placed  in  Division  I  in  twirling  at 
I.A8alle,  Illinois  state  school  contest  and 
twirled  at  the  Chicago  Music  Festival  this 
year — August  IS.  I  also  played  first 
{Turn  to  page  4) 
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Pen  in  Honct  Coni 


chair  flute  in  our  hlsh  iiohool  concert 
hand  and  went  to  the  etate  contest  In  a 
woodwind  trio.  At  the  nectlonal  contest 
in  Peoria.  I  was  entered  in  a  flute  solo, 
baton  twlrllns,  and  woodwind  trio.  Do 
you  return  pictures  sent  to  you  for  print- 
in*? — ffioinc  Yontt,  f'hritm/in.  III. 


riease  do  send  your  picture,  thouch 
with  all  the  restrictions  and  limitations 
on  the  production  of  printin*  plates  now, 
we  can  not  promise  that  it  will  be  pub¬ 
lished.  The  WPB  has  a  *reat  deal  to 
say  about  that — nrMtre  than  we  do.  But 
do  send  the  picture.  At  least,  toe  can 
enjoy  It.  And  about  returnlnit  pictures, 
we  don’t  If  we  can  avoid  It.  We  like 
to  keep  them  for  future  use.  fif  course, 
there  are  exce|>tions.  We’ll  do  most  any¬ 
thin*  to  please  a  lady. — JTd. 


Singers  Notice 


The  .m’liorn,  MI’SK’IaN: 

We  have  found  a  (treat  deal  of  pleas¬ 
ure  in  'The  S<’H(K*L  Ml’Slt’IAN  and  en¬ 
joy  the  articles  as  well  as  the  flue  thinits 
.v<iu  are  doin*  for  schistl  music.  May  I 
lie  s«>  lH>ld  as  to  sUKKest  that  we  have  a 
little  III  <1  r  e  choral  articles?  I 
know  they  will  be  (psid  and  the  vo<-al  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  Kfeatly  interested.  I  have 
tieeii  (einjited  from  time  to  time,  to  sU|C- 
aest  for  the  cover  of  The  H4’H«H)1,  MiT- 
.SII'IA.N'  a  pii'ture  of  sinKiiiK  ensembles, 
soloists,  trios,  etc.  How  about  it?  We 
have  some  dandles  that  would  make  a 
KisKi  start  and  all  It  would  take  would  lie 
a  card  from  you  and  we'd  kind  of  like 
to  be  the  flrst  ! — Frrtl.  O,  Nicas,  IHrrrIor 
»/  tlttMc,  AlUntirf  1'ilfl  HrhwtUt. 


Your  suitlfcstion  is  a  kihkI  one  and  we 
will  keep  it  in  mind.  Ily  all  means,  send 
IIS  whatever  material  .vou  have, — articles 
and  news  items  as  well  as  pictures. — Kd. 


®MMle  ladiutrlM  W«r  Csssrll 

Here  reproduced  it  a  symbol, — on  erfitt'i  oHempt  to  reach  above  the  tky  and  capture 
upon  the  canvas  an  idaal  far  beyond  the  power  of  human  Ian9ua9e  to  describa.  And  yet  it  is  a 
truth  as  close  to  every' one  of  us  at  God.  For  Music  it  the  one,  the  only,  moans  of  human 
aiprassion  by  which  aH  may  un'ita  in  holy  acknowled9mant  of  Hit  love  and  power  and  will 
to  lead  triumphantly  throu9h  the  Red  Sea.  Mus’ic  inspires,  and  upon  its  lovaly  win9t  our 
wordless  prayers  rite  Heavenward. 

This  symbol  or  poster  it  the  effort  of  a  9roup  of  tariows,  wall-informed  men  and  women 
to  awaken  public  appreciation  to  the  power  of  music  for  90od;  to  encoura9e  the  use  of 
music  at  the  animatin9  influence  back  of  every  cause;  and  a^ve  all,  to  utilixa  now  its  divine 
persuasion  in  those  ti9htenin9  afforts  which  saak  the  resurrection  of  the  peaceful  freedom 
of  the  world. 

This  it  a  Christian  purposa.  But  it  it  not  for  a  small  9roup  to  ovan9aliie  the  rest.  It  is 
your  job,  and  yours,  and  yours.  Evary  music  lovino  parson  in  America  can  taka  part  in  this 
work,  and  should.  Evary  school  orchestra  can  display  this  poster,— and  prove  it,  using  their 
musk  to  inspire  bond  purchases  and  other  participation  in  the  war  effort.  Every  tchook 
band  can  uta  this  poster  at  a  marchin9  bannar  and  can  ur9e  its  display  in  conspicuous 
places  everywhere.  Every  petriotic  con9re9atien  cen  display  this  poster  while  the  choir 
testifies  to  'ih  truth.  Every  music  club  and  avery  musical  person  can  unite  with  ^is  purpose  to 
eialt  music  and  prova  its  efficacy  as  a  haalin9  balm  to  a  bawildered  and  fri9htaned  oeople. 

This  9roup  of  serious,  well-informed  nten  and  women  hat  set  into  motion  tha  9reatatf 
sin9la  movament  over  released  in  this  nation  to  "Maka  America  Musical.'* 


The  SCHfXiL  MUSICIAN: 

Pleane  advlae  an  to  whether  you're  ntlll 
offeiin*  your  npeeial  ftnjup  Kubwription 
rate,  and  whether  my  band  can  earn  a 
tuning  bar  by  nendlng  in  fifteen  or  more 
xubncrlptionH. — Vharlea  U.  Yatra,  Band 
Dirrclor,  Grand  Ledge,  Michigan. 


Yep.  We  ntlll  have  a  few  of  thone 
tuning  bam  and  you  can  get  one  (or  two) 
for  fifteen  ntudent  nubn  at  one  dollar  ea<'h. 
All  fifteen  munt  be  included  In  a  ningle 
order  and  the  "encloned  pleane  find  check" 
munt  be  abnolutely  free  of  all  nunplcion  of 
rubber  (critical  material,  you  know). 

Your  band  requires  the  tuning  bar  in 
"n",  and  your  orchestra  will  sound  better 
also  if  checked  with  our  tuning  bar  In 
“A".  Only  two  to  a  s«'hool.  Order  in  a 
hurry  or  you  may  miss  the  b«)at. — Ed. 


Cover 

Marian  Jahn,  Saiophena,  and  Richard 
Woldsmith,  Seusaphena,  of  tha  Dearborn 
Michi9an  Hi9h  School  Band.  Albert  W. 
Ridar,  Director. 
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Can  I  PLAY  My  Way 

through  College  with  a 


DANCE 


By  Richcard  W.  Fcdler 
A  Man  Who  Knows  Hit  Subject 

Urban*,  IIMnoii 


•  18  IT  POSSIBLE  for  me  to  work 
my  way  through  college  by  playing  in 
a  college  dance  band?  How  can  I 
get  a  Job  In  a  band?  I>oe8  It  Interfere 
with  school  work? 

It  would  be  impossible  to  determine 
bow  many  times  high  school  musi¬ 
cians  have  asked  these  questions  of 
their  teachers  and  friends  in  college. 
Seldom  do  they  get  good  answers. 

Well:  can  a  student  earn  his  own 
way  by  playing  in  a  dance  t>and? 
Most  certainly!  Dick  Cisne.  booking 
agent  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
estimates  that  in  the  last  twelve  years 
400  persons  have  earned  part  or  all 
of  their  college  expenses  In  Cham- 
palgn-Urbana  in  this  manner.  How¬ 
ever,  It  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  he  operates  on  a  large 
campus  that  has  many  bands.  Thes«> 
figures  would  not  hold  true  at  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  schools. 

Dance  work  is  one  of  the  finest 
ways  for  a  student  to  make  money. 
The  work  is  usually  done  on  week¬ 
ends  thus  leaving  the  rest  of  the  week 
free  for  study.  The  pay  is  much 
higher  per  hour  than  that  of  any  other 
available  employment.  But,  the  Held 
is  not  large  and  there  are  many  re¬ 
quirements. 

How  many  Jobs  are  there  and  for 
what  instruments?  Most  college  cam¬ 
puses  can  support  only  two  or  three 
bands.  Assuming  that  there  are  ten 
men  in  each,  thirty  positions  are  to 
be  had.  A  few  of  the  larger  universi¬ 
ties,  such  as  the  University  of  Illinois, 
do  have  as  many  as  ten  bands.  How¬ 
ever,  these  “outfits”  must  travel  out 
of  town  In  order  to  get  work.  It  is 
not  unheard  of  for  a  group  to  go  as 
far  as  two  hundred  miles  to  play  a 
one  night  stand. 

The  demand  for  each  instrument 
varies.  Because  most  of  the  bands  use 
stock  arrangements,  their  instrumen¬ 
tation  is  very  much  standardised.  The 
average  “stock”  is  written  for  three 
violins,  four  saxophones,  three  trump¬ 
ets,  two  trombones,  piano,  bass. 


guitar,  and  drums.  As  it  is  much  too 
difficult  to  find  engagements  for  a 
band  filling  all  sixteen  parts,  some 
parts  must  be  left  out.  These  are  usu¬ 
ally  the  second  trombone,  third 
trumpet,  guitar,  and  the  three  violins. 
Often  the  fourth  saxophone  is  omitted. 
Occasionally  a  leader  will  re-edit  these 
arrangements  in  such  a  way  that  he 
can  add  one  or  two  violins.  Most  lead¬ 
ers  do  not  have  the  ability  or  the  time 
to  work  on  gpch  a  plan. 

An  ability  to  play  more  than  one 
instrument  almost  assures  work  to  a 
student.  Of  course,  he  must  be  able 
to  play  them  all  with  a  fair  amount 
of  technique.  Every  saxophone  player 
Is  expected  to  play  a  clarinet.  If  in 
addition  he  can  play  flute,  oboe,  Eng¬ 
lish  horn,  or  bassoon,  his  value  to  an 
organization  doubles.  In  the  brass 
and  rhythm  sections,  doubling  is  not 
too  important.  A  trumi>eter  who  plays 
violin  or  viola  can  always  be  used,  and 
a  man  who  has  the  rare  gift  of  play¬ 
ing  both  trumpet  and  trombone  has 
a  very  good  chance  in  the  small  band. 
A  player  who  is  equally  fine  as  a 
singer  is  very  much  in  demand.  As 
for  the  rhythm  players,  even  if  one  of 
them  does  have  further  talents,  there 
is  very  little  opportunity  for  him  to 
display  them.  The  strong  steady  beat 


BAND? 


that  characterizes  dance  music  can 
never  be  let  down. 

Experienced  players  are  always  in 
demand.  Too  many  times  a  young 
musician  tries  out  for  a  Job  only  to 
find  himself  lost  in  a  maze  of  notes 
and  rhythm.  Do  not  count  a  high 
school  band  as  experience!  To  play 
dance  music  well,  one  must  acquire 
a  feeling  for  the  style,  a  feeling  that 
comes  only  by  playing  such  music.  A 
concert  band  certainly  cannot  offer 
that. 

Just  how  much  money  can  be  made? 
Each  local  of  the  musicians’  union 
sets  the  scale  in  its  own  area.  A 
player  may  receive  from  four  to  eight 
dollars  for  a  three-hour  engagement 
with  an  increase  for  overtime.  A 
band  with  a  good  booker  or  an  ag¬ 
gressive  leader  will  average  two  Jobe 
a  week.  At  that  rate  the  musician 
will  make  a  minimum  of  thirty-two 
dollars  a  month.  That  sum  provides 
a  good  deal  of  assistance  in  financing 
an  education.  Christmas  vacation 
often  proves  a  good  time  for  some 
bands  to  make  extra  money. 

During  the  summer  most  bands  try 
to  get  a  long  term  engagement  in  a 
summer  resort,  hotel,  or  night  club. 
A  "location,”  as  it  is  called,  pays  from 
twenty  to  thirty-five  dollars  a  week. 
Summer  resorts  sometimes  offer  the 
player  his  room,  but  then  they  com¬ 
pensate  by  not  giving  a  high  wage. 
Competition  for  locations  is  keen. 
Often  the  college  band  is  forced  to 


Maury  Maknt  eparata*  out  of  Purdua  Usivartify.  Hit  band  it  unutually  larqa  for  a 
cc^qa  qroup,  kavinq  tkirtaan  man  and  a  qlH  vocalitf. 
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The  thrill  of  playing  in  a  college  dance 
band  has  probably  entered  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  every  high  school  student  who 
plays  an  instrument  This  is  especially 
true  of  those  who  will  have  to  work  their 
way  through  school.  Because  this  subject 
has  not  been  treated  to  any  extent  it  has  a 
waiting  reader  interest  in  the  high  schools. 
All  the  material  herein  contained  has  been 
gathered  from  personal  experience  and  a 
long  association  with  musicians  who  are 
actively  employed  by  college  dance 
bands. 


compete  with  men  who  play  dance 
muBlr  for  their  entire  living. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  rircuin- 
glance  that  must  be  dealt  with  in  some 
lo<'a]ities  —  a  weak  musicians’  union. 
In  some  cases  the  union  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  sufficient  authority  to  enforce  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  scale  it  has  set.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  Joe  Sax  is  going  to  play  a 
Job  at  some  small  ballroom.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  regulation,  he  is  to  receive 
six  dollars  for  playing  three  hours. 
Kilt,  after  working  he  is  paid  only 
four  dollars.  He  complains  to  the 
union  but  to  no  avail.  The  weakness 


Aside  from  kit  booking  activitios, 

Dick  Citno  hat  what  it  contidarad  to 
ba  tha  bast  band  on  tha  Univartity 
of  Illinois  campus. 

of  Joe's  union  has  a  bad  effect  on  his 
total  income,  and  there  is  nothing  he 
can  do  about  It. 

Is  there  any  personal  investment? 
Like  almost  every  other  business,  it 
cannot  be  entered  without  some  ex¬ 
pense.  Each  man  must  provide  his 
own  instruments,  accessories,  and 
clothing.  Most  bands  wear  tuxedos  in 
fall  and  winter  and  change  to  white 
formals  in  the  spring  and  summer. 
Some  leaders  prefer  to  have  their  men 
buy  matching  Jackets  or  even  suits. 
Moreover,  if  it  bett  that  every  player 
belong  to  the  union.  Happily,  the  cost 
Is  not  too  great.  The  initiation  fee. 
which  is  paid  only  once,  ranges  from 
ten  dollars  on  one  campus  to  fifty  on 
another.  Dues  are  between  five  and 
fifteen  dollars  per  year  and  are  paid 
quarterly.  The  advantages  that  one 
derives  from  the  anion  are  trell  worth 
the  price. 

Has  the  war  had  any  effect  on  dance 
bands?  Since  dancing  Is  considered  a 
luxury,  its  music  makers  could  not 
get  by  unscathed.  Many  summer  re¬ 
sorts  are  now  closed,  for  so  many 
people  will  not  take  a  chance  with 
their  cars.  They  want  to  keep  them 
ss  long  as  they  can.  The  tire  short¬ 
age  has  affected  band  transportation. 


The  usual'  procedure  was  to  use  a  car 
with  a  trailer  attached  to  carry  equip¬ 
ment.  Now,  however,  a  leader  is 
afraid  to  take  a  Job  too  far  away  for 
fear  that  he  will  not  get  there.  Busses 
cannot  be  chartered  for  the  small  or¬ 
ganization. 

On  the  larger  campuses  that  have 
had  up  to  ten  bands,  there  will  be  a 
noticeable  change.  The  number  of 
operating  groups  will  be  cut  in  half. 
Those  in  schools  that  have  only  one 
or  two  bands  will  not  be  hurt  except 
In  the  amount  of  out  of  town  work 
that  they  do.  The  situation  is  not 
hopeless;  people  want  to  dance  as  long 
as  there  is  music  to  dance  to. 

How  does  one  get  a  job?  An  ability 
to  “ride”  or  improvise  is  a  selling 
point.  Doubling,  tone,  technique,  and 

••d" - - - -  - 

John  Kmetek  Now  Ploys  the 
Most  Famous  Accordion 
in  the  Navy 

The  Cf)Ionel's  lady  and  Judy  O'Orady 
are  sisters  under  the  skin.  And  there’s  a 
real  brotherhood  between  |>oet8  and  cooks, 
too.  .  .  .  For  example  .  .  .  there’s  Carl 
.Sandburg,  the  poet,  and  John  Kmetek, 
cook  se<’ond  class  of  the  late  aircraft  car- 
ier  Lexington.  Just  about  all  those  two 
have  In  common  In  the  fact  that  they 
are  good  Americans  and  .  .  .  they  both 
love  the  accordion. 

Ko  they’re  blood  brothers. 

Sandburg  heard  about  John  Kmetek. 
He  heard  how  John  used  to  hurry  through 
with  his  work  in  the  Lexington's  galley 
each  night  so  that  he  could  gather  a 
group  of  shipmates  around  him  on  deck 
and  play  to  them  with  the  accordion 
which  was  his  pride.  John  played  and 
they  sang  all  the  old  songs  .  .  .  the 

songs  loved  alike  by  sailors  and  lubbers. 
That  iwcordlon  of  John's  helped  them  for¬ 
get  they  were  far  from  home  and  that 
some  of  them  would  never  again  see  their 
homes.  That  accordion  of  John  Kmetek's 


experience  are  all  Important,  but  the 
point  that  may  mean  the  difference 
between  getting  a  job  or  not  getting 
one  is  sight-reading.  The  importance 
of  sight-reading  cleanly  and  accur¬ 
ately  cannot  be  stressed  enough.  A 
college  band  seldom  rehearses  more 
than  once  a  week,  and  cannot  take 
part  of  its  rehearsal  time  waiting  for 
one  man  to  learn  his  part. 

As  for  getting  the  job.  the  most  ad¬ 
visable  way  is  to  contact  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  musicians’  union  in  that 
town.  He  will  tell  who  the  local 
leaders  are  and  give  any  other  Infor¬ 
mation  that  may  he  desired.  After 
that  the  leaders  themselves  should  be 
found  and  a  try-out  requested.  From 
then  on  the  player  Is  entirely  on  his 
own. 

-  - .  . . . . ■>“ 

was  mighty  important  to  the  men  of  the 
I^exlngton. 

But  when  the  I^exington  sank,  John 
was  forced  to  leave  his  beloved  accordion 
behind  .  .  .  and  today  it  rests  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  ...  Its  voice  Is 
stilled  .  .  .  and  a  cook’,  second  class, 
yearns  to  hold  it  again  In  his  hands  .  .  . 
to  hear  Its  mellow  tones  and  the  Vf>tce8 
of  his  shipmates  raised  In  song.  .  .  . 

Carl  Sandburg,  the  i)oet,  heard  about 
John  Kmetek's  loss.  The  great  poet 
knows  how  the  cook  second  class  feels 
about  It.  Because  Sandburg.  tf>o,  loves 
the  accordion. 

And  he  did  something  about  it.  Through 
his  column  In  a  Chicago  newspaper,  Sand¬ 
burg  told  the  world  about  John  Kmetek, 
his  accordion  .  .  .  and  the  Lexington 

.  .  .  and  so  appealing  was  his  story  that 
readers  of  that  newspaper  Joined  together 
to  buy  Kmetek  another  accordion  ...  a 
$1,000  accordion  as  flne  as  the  one  he 
lost  on  the  Lexington. 

Sure  .  .  .  the  poet  and  the  cook  are 
brothers  under  the  skin  .  .  .  and  because 
they  are  .  .  .  other  Navy  men  ...  on  an¬ 
other  Navy  ship  will  gather  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  and  hear  John  Kmetek  play  on  his 
accordion  .  .  .  play  the  old  songs  .  .  . 
the  songs  of  home. 
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High  School  and  Public  School  Music  Daparhnent  of  the 
Univarsity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 
(Formerly,  Eatt  Hiqh  School,  Waterloo,  Iowa) 


•  VIOLIN  PLAYER8I  VIOLA  PLAY¬ 
ERS!  CELLO  PLAYERS!  BASS 
PLAYERS!  Do  you  know  that  you 
are  now  in  great  demand?  Colleges 
and  universities  need  you.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  symphonies  need  you.  The 
great  conservatories  and  schools  of 
music  are  scouring  the  country  as 
never  before  for  fine  string  students. 
Scholarships  are  available.  And  re- 

•  ently  one  world-renowned  conductor 
was  heard  to  remark:  *‘We  need  violin 
and  viola  players,  good  onrn,  very 
greatly.  We  can  get  many  who  play, 
but  so  often  they  are  not  good  enough.” 

This  spring  I  received  letters  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  from  half  a  dozen  of 
the  better  colleges  asking  "Can  you 
recommend  a  good  violinist  from  your 
graduating  class  who  will  come  to  us 
on  a  scholarship  basis?”  And  last 
fail  a  telegram  was  received  by  an¬ 
other  member  of  our  faculty,  “Can  you 
send  us  outstanding  graduate  for 
scholarship  in  String  Bass?"  This 
telegram  came  from  one  of  the  finest 
music  schools  in  the  country.  Frankly, 
there  are  not  enough  good  string  play¬ 
ers  to  go  around! 

The  fact  that  this  state  of  affairs 
exists  should  be  a  source  of  great 
encouragement  to  all  of  you  who  are 
studying  strings.  It  should  inspire 
you  to  practice  like  the  dickens  in 
high  school  with  the  sure  knowledge 
that  there  is  a  place  for  you  higher 
up  irhen  you  arr  ready  for  ft. 

If  you  are  a  player  of  strings,  you 
can  be  Justly  proud  of  your  chosen  in¬ 
strument.  It  has  the  tradition  of  roy¬ 
alty  as  a  geneology,  and  its  possibili¬ 
ties  for  producing  beautiful  music  are 
well-nigh  unlimited.  The  violin  and 
the  piano  are  considered  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  all  instruments  to  really  master. 
They  have  been  so  designated  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  faculty. 
They  take  longer  years  of  study,  and 
more  hours  per  day  of  practice,  and 
the  repertoires  are  endless.  Close  to 
these  two  is  placed  the  Cello. 


Min  Gr*«n 


It  takes  great  artistry  to  perform 
divinely  on  any  of  these  instruments 
and  you  are  traveling  a  well-known 
and  scenically  beautiful  highway  if 
you  have  started  on  this  rocky  road. — 
But  be  always  comforted, — the  farther 
you  go,  the  more  gorgeous  does  the 
view  become. — and  bhe  road  can  never 
end.  There  are  ever  more  delights 
Just  a  little  farther  on. 

•  *  • 

The  need  for  string  players  of  good 
quality  has  become  critical.  They  are 
not  a  “dime-a-dozen”  any  more.  Many 
students  who  might  have,  with  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  were  ten  or  twenty  yearn 
ago,  started  on  violin  have  In  re<‘ent 
times  chosen,  instead,  a  band  instru¬ 
ment, — or  mayhap  an  accordion!  A 
shorter  road,  plus  a  real  popular  glam¬ 
our.  have  caused  much  of  this  change 
in  percentages.  BUT,  the  beauty  and 
appeal  of  a  well-played  stringed  in¬ 
strument  still  captivate  an  audience, 
and  the  string  program  in  the  public 
schools  is  beginning  to  be  given  the 
helping  hand  it  needs  on  the  part  of 
administrators,  publishers,  music  su¬ 
pervisors.  and  professional  musicians. 

I  have  never  had,  thus  far,  any  great 
difficulty  in  getting  children  to  feel 


and  appreciate  string  music. — and  to 
want  to  play  it  themselves.  It  was 
not  an  unusual  state  of  affairs  to  flml 
as  many  as  thirty-five  students  all 
studying  string  bass  the  same  year  in 
our  Waterloo  Schools.  Violin  and 
cello  players  were  in  proportion 

How  was  it  done?  We  carted  a  bass 
around  to  every  grade-school  building 
in  the  city  and  demonstrated  the  in¬ 
strument.  measuring  hands  of  sixth 
and  seventh  graders  who  were  inter¬ 
ested.  choosing  a  group  to  study  who 
could  afford  to  miss  an  hour  of  acad 
emic  schooling  every  week.  They  re 
ported  to  the  High  School  at  the  given 
hour,  weekly,  for  a  year.  We  used  the 
high  school  equipment.  No  home  prac  ' 
tice.  supervised  study  for  one  year.  Re 
suit;  good  habits,  knowledge  of  the 
instrument,  clefs,  etc.,  and.  by  spring, 
a  bass  section  for  the  grade  school 
orchestra  concert.  The  same  thing  was 
done  for  the  cello  players,  and  we  had 
twenty-one  studying  at  one  time. 

•  •  • 

Over  a  period  of  fourteen  years  of 
string  work,  we  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  much  better  to  have 
the  grade  school  orchestra,  and  in 
some  cases  the  Junior  High  orchestra, 
remain  exclusively  a  string  orchestra 
The  reasons  for  this  are  several.  In 
the  first  place  when  grade  school 
basses  and  woodwinds,  beginners,  are 
mingled  with  the  beginning  strings, 
two  results  are  inevitable; — the  strings 
are  drowned  out  so  that  they  can  not 
hear  themselves,  thus  playing  out  of 
tune;  and  the  brasses  and  woodwinds 
liecome  fidgety  waiting  for  the  tuning 
of  the  many  strings.  (The  tuning  r' 
this  level  must  be  done  carefully  by 
the  instructor  and  his  advanced  as¬ 
sistants  or  the  beginners  will  sound 
miserably.)  In  the  second  place,  with 
a  mixed  group  at  thU  level,  at  least 
half  of  them. — either  the  winds  or  the 
strings, — will  be  confined  to  playing  In 
technically  difficult  keys. 

The  happier  situation  is  to  keep  the 
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'  Itrade  X'haol  orchestra  a  atrinc  orches- 
:  tra  (usinK  piano,  if  you  like)  where 
,  all  have  similar  problema  in  tone. 

‘  bowing  and  intonation.  The  children 
will  be  better  players  when  they  arrive 
.  in  high  school  and  the  strings  will 
^  have  more  confidence  if  they  have  not 
!  been  subjected  too  early  to  the  reali- 
:  xation  that  brass  and  woodwind  play- 
'  ers  progress  farther  on  their  Instru¬ 
ments  in  less  time  during  the  first 
couple  of  years  of  study. 

Ry  continuing  this  plan  in  the  Junior 
High,  the  strings  will  know  more 
Istwings.  more  essential  string  effects, 
more  tricks  of  their  trade,  by  the  time 
they  enter  the  symphony  orchestra. 
Meanwhile,  the  winds  are  progressing 
in  their  band  rehearsals. 

.  The  ground  work  thus  laid  gives  nil 
^  sections  of  the  symphony  orchestra  an 
added  zest  for  their  work.  The  brasses 
and  woodwinds  have  been  enal>led  to 
move  ahead  rapidly  and  are  ready  to 
enjoy  the  director’s  appeals  for  beauty 
of  tone  and  blended  intonation  in  their 
solo  and  ensemble  playing  in  the  or¬ 
chestra.  They  are  ready  for  the  really 
advanced  proltlems  musira'Iy  that  they 
meet  in  symphonic  playing.  The 
strings  also  have  a  lietter  grasp  of 
what  a  string  section  can  really  sound 
like  and  enjoy  the  thrill  of  bringing 
through  their  richness  and  power  in 
their  oir»  tune  rolorn. 

•  •  • 

Rut  now,  one  more  problem  presents 
Itself  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  foregoing. 

There  will  be,  by  this  time,  (Senior 
High  age),  a  wide  divergence  in  the 
quality  of  work  produced  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  string  players.  Those  endowed 
with  a  very  fine  ear  will  wish  for 
further  string-orchestra  music.  They 
enjoy  it  and  love  it.  And  they  have  a 
right  to  know  this  repertoire. 

Other  players  will  have  their  hands 
full  just  keeping  up  with  the  regular 
symphony  orchestra  work. 

This  problem  was  responsible  for  the 


organizing  in  Waterloo  of  an  “Honor 
Croup  of  Strings”  known  as  the  “Dal 
Segno”  orchestra.  Membership  in  this 
group  is  limited  to  the  25  best  string 
players  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
symphony  orchestra.  Instrumentation 
is  six  first  violins,  six  seconds,  four 
violas,  four  cellos,  three  basses,  harp 
and  piano  if  needed.  However,  the 
piano  is  seldom  used.  Often  the  harpist 
doubles. 

This  organization  is  entirely  student 
governed.  Admission  is  as  follows: — 
during  the  third  week  of  school  Dal 
Segno  members  recommend  students  in 
the  Symphony  Orchestra  for  tryouts. 
At  this  time  the  conductor  also  may 
present  to  the  Dal  Segno  group  the 
name  of  any  student  whom  the  con¬ 
ductor  feels  is  qualified  for  tryout,  and 
who  has  been  overlooked  by  the  mem- 
l>ers‘  nominations. 

All  recommended  students  are  called 
into  the  office,  individually,  by  the 
examining  committee  of  Dal  Segno. 


This  committee  is  student-elected  by 
the  membership.  Each  prospective 
member  interviewed  is  asked  all  sorts 
of  embarrassing  questions  as  to  amount 
of  practices,  private  lessons,  general  in¬ 
terest  in  music,  desire  to  become  a 


Dal  Segno  memirer,  etc.  Those  who 
pass  this  committee  are  notified  to 
report  for  tryout  which  permits  the 
playing  of  any  solo  the  new  player 
wishes  to  perform,  and  one  piece  of 
sight-reading  chosen  by  the  conductor. 
Good  Intonation  is  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  requirement.  Without  this, 
students  cannot  hope  to  make  the 
group. 

The  membership,  after  hearing  these 
tryouts,  votes  a  student  in  or  out. 
The  conductor  never  interferes  with 
these  decisions.  In  case  of  too  many 
successful  tryouts,  preference  is  given 
to  the  upper-<'lassmen,  for  regular 
membership,  while  the  others  are  des¬ 
ignated  as  alternates  with  privileges 
to  attend  rehearsals  and  fill  in  on  any 
program  which  some  regular  member 
may  be  forced  to  miss,  due  to  uncon¬ 
trollable  circumstances.  Upon  gradu¬ 
ation  of  the  regular  member,  the  alter¬ 
nate  comes  into  full  standing  without 
any  further  tests  or  examinations. 


This  group  is  a  very  valuable  and 
useful  group  to  have  functioning. 
Nothing  is  finer  for  a  religious  service 
of  any  type.*  The  group  can  be  taken 
out  of  town  for  programs  much  easier 
than  the  full  orchestra.  It  will  fit 
on  small  stages  and  the  attractive 
repertoire  has  great  appeal, — an  appeal 
not  moth-eaten.  * 

As  for  the  students  who  are  mem¬ 
bers, — it  Is,  musically,  simply  a  prac¬ 
tical  example  of  that  good  old  educa¬ 
tional  phrase,  “enriched  curriculum 
for  the  better  students.” 

Lastly,  the  string  orchestra,  and 
ensembles  chosen  therefrom,  make  the 
ideal  dinner-music  group  and  are  ii> 
great  demand  as  soon  as  the  com¬ 
munity  finds  out  about  them. 

*  •  • 

So,  String  Players,  be  of  good  cheer. 
You  have  chosen  a  hard  road,  but  a 
beautiful  one.  Help  others  to  have 
courage  to  attempt  it.  Be  sincere  your¬ 
selves  in  your  desire  to  play  well,  and 
encourage  your  young  friends  to  follow 
in  your  footsteps.  For, — YOU  ARE 
NEEDED  WHEN  YOU  ARE  READY! 


The  Dsl  Seqne  Honor  Group  of  Sfrinqt  of  Esif  Hiqk  School,  Wsforloo,  lows,  hot 
pisysd  for  fhs  Tsscksrs'  Clinic  st  fks  Sfafs  Univsrtity  in  lows  City,  snd  wss  ussd 
St  s  dsmonttrsfion  qroup  st  ons  of  fhs  tsuiont  of  ths  North  CsntrsI  Mutic  Educs- 
tort'  Confsrsnes  in  Dot  Moinst  in  1941,  Msmbsrt  pictured  hold  s  total  of  forty 
firtt  division  ratinqt  in  Strinq  svsntt  in  Stats  snd  National  contstts. 


Tha  Combinad  String  Orchattra  of  ths  East  Waterloo  Grade  Schools  it  conducted 
by  Mitt  Eunice  Ryan.  Their  Spring  Concert  included  seven  numbers  for  tha  Orchestra, 
two  Violin  quartets,  a  Violin  Trio,  and  twelve  string  solos.  Members  of  the  orchestra 
are  students  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  Tha  orchestra  numbers 
fifty,  all  strings.  Mist  Ryan  is  an  East  High  Alumna,  who  finishes  her  Music  degree  at 
Iowa  State  Teachers  Collage  this  year. 
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It  s  Never 
too  SOON 

Narrating  a  Recent  Development  in  Construction  of 
String  Instruments  Designed  to  Perpetuate  the 
Personnel  of  the  High  School  Orchestra 

By  Adam  P.  Lesinsky 

Director  Whiting,  Indiane,  High  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
Past  President  National  High  School  Orchestra  Assn. 


e  DURING  THE  PAST  ELEVEN 
YEARS  I  have  been  teaching  in  a 
flchooi  ayitem  where  the  elementary 
arhools,  the  Junior  high  school,  and 
the  senior  high  schooi  are  ail  on  the 
same  iot  The  popuiation  of  the  city 
is  10,000.  In  order  to  maintain  a  band 
of  seventy-five  pieces  constantly  and 
an-  orchestra  of  the  same  proportions, 
it  was  necessary  to  recruit  the  per¬ 
sonnel  for  these  two  organisations 
from  the  three  schools.  Consequently 
we  have  fourth  grade  students  and 
twelfth  grade  students  all  in  the  same 
band  and  orchestra.  These  circum¬ 
stances  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to 
experiment  with  the  development  of 
instrumental  music  students  from  kin¬ 
dergarten  through  high  school.  Al¬ 
though  my  experiment  is  principally 
designed  to  develop  string  players, 
yet  one  phase  of  the  experiment  also 
applies  to  the  development  of  band 
players. 

There  are  two  distinct  phases  in 
the  development  of  an  orchestra.  The 
first  phase  is  organizing  the  orchestra 
and  training  enough  players  to  com¬ 
plete  a  perfectly  balanced  group.  By 
a  perfectly  balanced  group  I  mean  16 
first  violins.  14  second  violins,  10 
violas,  8  cellos,  8  basses,  and  the 
necessary  reeds,  brass,  and  percussion 
players.  The  second  phase  is  main¬ 
taining  a  proper  balance  in  each  sec¬ 
tion  from  year  to  year.  Over  a  period 
of  years,  a  four  year  high  school  will 
graduate  one  fourth  of  its  orchestra 
each  year.  If  there  are  sixty  string 
players  in  the  orchestra,  the  director 
must  figure  on  losing  an  average  of 
fifteen  each  year. 

If,  however,  the  orchestra  is  made 
up  of  students  as  low  as  the  fourth 
grade,  the  average  loss  will  be  only 
one  eighth  or  approximately  eight  stu¬ 
dents  each  year.  The  perpetuation  of 
the  orchestra  is  much  easier  when  the 
training  of  string  players  is  started 


in  the  elementary  schools.  Another 
reason,  and  perhaps  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  one,  for  starting  players  in  the 
elementary  school  is  the  time  element 
involved  in  developing  a  string  player. 
A  student  started  in  the  second  grade 
has  ten  years  to  develop  while  a  stu¬ 
dent  started  in  the  high  school  has 
only  four  years,  and  not  by  any  means 
the  best  four  years  of  his  school  days 
for  music  training.  Senior  high 
school  students  have  many  other  at¬ 
tractions  to  hamper  their  progress  in 
music  while  the  elementary  student  is 
free  from  many  of  these  activities.  I 
have  found,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
that  the  best  progress  of  the  music 
student  is  made  before  he  reaches  the 
last  two  years  of  high  school.  There- 


TKs  HsH-Siis  Viols 


fore,  it  is  imperative  to  start  the 
music  students  in  the  lower  grades. 

In  order  to  start  little  people  on 
string  instruments,  miniature  instru¬ 
ments  are  necessary.  First  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  violin. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  go  below  a 
half  site  violin  for  second  or  third 


grade  students  although  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  I  have  used  a  quarter  size 
violin.  Since  half  size  violins  are 
available  (or  perhaps  I  should  say 
were  available  before  the  war),  there 
is  no  problem  in  starting  these  young 
players  on  violin.  About  a  dozen  of 


these  half  size  violins  plus  the  same 
number  of  three  quarter  size  violins 
will  keep  a  constant  fiow  of  violin 
players  coming  into  the  orchestra.  In 
addition  to  these  small  violins  there 
would  naturally  be  some  players  start¬ 
ing  on  full  size  violins. 

Ths  V!oU 

The  viola  presents  a  greater  prob¬ 
lem.  Large  schools  make  a  practice 
of  using  the  surplus  violin  players  on 
viola.  When  I  taught  in  a  large  school 
1  did  this  myself,  but  as  I  recall  only 
the  less  talented  players  would  give 
up  the  violin  for  the  viola.  A  poor 
violin  player  makes  a  still  poorer  viola 
player.  This  probably  accounts  for 
the  lack  of  good  viola  players  in  the 
average  high  school  orchestras.  A 
small  school  has  no  surplus  ol  violin 
players.  Therefore,  it  must  develop 
its  viola  players  from  beginners.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  it  is  Just  as  easy  to  develop 
a  viola  player  from  a  beginner  as  it  is 
a  violin  player.  To  my  knowledge,  up 
until  this  year  there  were  no  half  size 
violas  available.  In  order  to  train 
viola  players  as  low  as  the  fourth 
grade  two  years  ago.  I  placed  viola 
strings  on  six  full  sized  violins,  tuned 
them  like  violas  and  started  six  play¬ 
ers  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  The 
result  was  quite  gratifying.  The  tone 
quality  of  the  half  size  viola  naturally 
varies  with  the  quality  of  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

Since  this  experiment  and  because 
of  it.  I  asked  a  manufacturer  who  I 
knew  was  interested  in  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  stimulate  interests  in  the 
greater  study  of  string  instruments  in 
our  schools,  to  build  a  half  size  viola. 
He  had  this  half  size  viola  built  for 
me.  The  top  and  back  are  the  same 
size  as  a  full  size  violin.  The  rihs  are 
deeper  and  the  trimmings  are  viola 
trimmings.  The  extra  depth  compen¬ 
sates  for  the  smallness  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Fourth  grade  students  can 
handle  this  instrument  easily. 

The  Csllo 

The  cello,  like  the  violin,  is  avail¬ 
able  in  half  size  (again  I  might  qual¬ 
ify  this  statement  by  saying  that  it 
was  available  before  the  war)  and  pre¬ 
sents  no  problem.  Third  and  fourth 
grade  students  can  be  started  on  a 
half  size  cello.  I  have  three  of  these 
half  sized  cellos  which  keep  my  or¬ 
chestra  more  than  supplied  with  cello 
players.  Mr.  Gretsch  asked  me  if  it 
would  be  practical  to  take  a  guitar 
body  and  build  it  into  a  small  cello. 
At  first  I  discouraged  the  Idea  because 
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of  its  shape,  but  I  was  willing  to  go 
through  with  the  experiment  when  he 
told  me  that  if  the  instrument  could 
be  made  practical  it  would  sell  for  less 
than  twenty  dollars. 

The  only  reason  for  building  the  in¬ 
strument  in  the  shape  of  a  guitar  was 
to  save  on  the  cost  of  production.  It 
would  cost  no  more  to  build  a  tradi¬ 
tional  half  size  cello  than  It  would  he 
to  build  one  in  the  shape  of  a  guitar, 
provided  the  machinery  for  building 
these  instruments  were  available.  It 
would  involve  an  expenditure  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  build  machinery  to 
produce  the  traditional  half  size  cello 
whereas  the  machinery  for  building 
guitar  bodies  is  already  available.  The 
present  war  situation  also  prohibits 


A  Half-Six*  Callo 

tile  use  of  materials  for  this  purpose. 
The  lalmr  problem  is  also  acute.  I'n- 
(ler  the  present  circunistaq^'es  it  was 
Iwtter  to  build  this  half  size  cello  in 
the  odd  guitar  shape  rather  than  not 
build  one  at  all.  After  making  several 
experimental  models  we  perfected  an 
instrument  which  is  quite  practical. 
Its  dimensions  are  that  of  a  half  sized 
c-ello.  The  greatest  problem  to  over¬ 
come  was  to  make  the  fingering  the 
same  as  a  cello.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
the  body  of  the  guitar  is  so  much 
shorter  than  a  half  sized  cello  the 
shifting  into  positions  was  uncertain. 
To  remedy  this  I  had  a  ridge  placed 
on  the  neck  of  the  instrument  where 
the  fourth  position  begins.  This  ridge 
corresponds  to  the  top  of  the  half  size 
cello.  The  new  cello  sounds  somewhat 
muted  but  it  is  practical  in  every  way. 
A  third  grade  student  can  handle  the 
instrument  easily. 

Tb*  Bau 

The  greatest  contribution  in  these 
miniature  instruments  is  the  quarter 
size  bass..  This  instrument  has  the 
body  of  a  full  size  cello  and  the  trlm- 


Mr.  Lasintliy 

in  his  fingers  to  turn  the  peg  when  it 
is  pushed  in  far  enough  to  keep  it 
from  slipping.  Another  feature  on  the 
violin  Is  two  grooves-  one  on  each 
side  of  the  neck.  These  grooves  show 
the  student  where  his  thumb  and  first 
finger  should  be  and  they  will  not 
permit  the  hand  to  slide  up  on  the 
neck  of  the  violin.  Still  another  inno¬ 
vation  of  the  instrument  is  grooves 
on  the  finger  Imard  showing  where 
each  finger  should  be  placed.  The 
three  colors  divide  the  bow  into  thirds 
so  that  the  young  student  can  sec 
easily  what  part  of  the  bow  is  lower, 
middle  or  upper. 

Kindarqartan  Flufish 

I  am  also  experimenting  with  an¬ 
other  idea  for  developing  string  play¬ 
ers.  This  idea  is  not  new  excepting 
that  it  may  be  new  in  its  application. 
I  have  started  about  twenty-five  fiuto- 
let  players  in  the  first  four  grades  and 
two  in  the  kindergarten.  The  fiutolet 
players  are  going  through  a  thorough 
course  of  approximately  300  pages  of 
music.  When  they  complete  the  same 
requirements  that  a  clarinet  or  saxo¬ 
phone  player  completes  for  promotion 
to  the  band  they  will  be  transferred 
to  string  instruments.  A  few  weeks 
ago  a  little  girl  in  the  kindergarten 
and  her  brother  who  is  in  the  second 
grade  completed  the  fiutolet  course 
and  were  transferred  to  violin.  It  is 
well  near  uncanny  to  watch  the  little 
five  year  old  girl  read  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  ryhthms  at  sight.  It  is  In- 

•  (Turn  to  Page  20) 


tiling  of  a  bass.  It  took  a  great  deal 
of  experimentation  to  design  a  set  of 
strings  that  would  be  small  enough  to 
fit  the  instrument  and  produce  a 
string  bass  tone.  After  trying  several 
different  kinds  of  strings  a  perfect  set 
was  designed.  The  strings  havo  a 
steel  core  and  are  wound  with  steel. 
When  you  hear  this  instrument  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  will  con¬ 
tribute  toward  tbe  development  of  ex¬ 
cellent  string  bass  players  for  our  high 
school  orchestras.  Third  and  fourth 
grade  students  can  play  one.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  my 
string  bass  players  will  be  competing 
with  my  cello  players  in  the  playing 
of  concert!.  At  the  present  time  the 
caliber  of  string  bass  players  in  our 
school  orchestras  is  far  below  the 
standard  of  our  violin  players.  The 
reason  for  this  is  in  the  fact  that 
young  grade  school  players  cannot 
handle  a  large  bass.  Already  I  have  a 
half  size  bass  as  a  stepping  stone  be¬ 
tween  the  quarter  size  to  the  three 
quarter  size  basses. 

My  Victory  Violin 

I  have  one  more  instrument  to  de¬ 
scribe.  It  is  an  unusual  kind  of  violin 


And  a  QuSrtar  Bats 

designed  to  attract  the  attention  of 
young  children  and  arouse  in  them  a 
desire  to  study  the  violin.  This  instru¬ 
ment  is  red,  white,  and  blue  in  color. 
The  case  and  bow  are  likewise  of  the 
same  colors.  The  idea  of  a  gay  col¬ 
ored  violin  is  entirely  Mr.  Qretsch’s. 
I  rebelled  at  the  idea  at  first,  but  I 
am  always  willing  to  try  anything 
once.  I  was  quite  surprised  when  I 
exhibited  the  violin  to  the  younger 
students.  Most  of  them  admired  the 
color.  Despite  its  untraditional  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  violin  contains  several 
good  features.  The  machine  pegs  en¬ 
able  the  young  student  to  learn  to 
tune  his  violin.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
young  student  to  use  friction  pegs  be¬ 
cause  be  does  not  have  the  strength 
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Radio  SympkeaaHa  at  W  appaarad  in  ift  triumphant  tprin9  concert  in  May. 

My  Happy  Experiments  with  the 

Radio 

SYMPHONETTE 


•  HAVE  YOU  HAD  THE  PLEASURE 
of  a  good  kick  in  the  pantn  lately? 
That  ia  exactly  what  I  got  when  I 
talked  to  David  Bennett  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  and  it  ia  the  beat  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  me.  Here  ia  the  Jolt 
that  Jarred  me  out  of  my  complacency: 

Mr.  Bennett  aaid.  “The  school  In- 
atrumental  mualc  setup  does  not  meet 
the  needs  of  the  present  day  student 
and  his  community.  Our  s<-hools 
should  add  a  new  ensemble  patterned 
after  the  radio  concert  orchestra.  It 
must  be  modern,  versatile,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  American,  with  a  wide  range 
of  tone  color.  It  should  be  more 
flexible  than  a  symphony  orchestra,  as 
solid  as  a  concert  band,  and  as 
rhythmic  as  a  top  dance  orchestra.” 

I  asked  him  to  describe  this  ensem¬ 
ble  he  had  in  mind.  He  replied  that 
its  outstanding  feature  is  its  fixed 
instrumentation;  that  is.  for  all  wind 
and  percussion,  there  la  but  one  player 
to  a  part.  String  players,  however, 
may  be  doubled  at  will.  Here  is  the 
instrumentation: 

4  or  more  violins  (we  use  8) 

1  or  more  cellos  (we  use  2) 

1  or  more  string  basses  (we  use  3) 

2  flutes  (1  doubling  piccolo) 

1  oboe 

1  bassoon 

4  B-flat  clarinets 

1  bass  clarinet 

2  alto  saxophones 

1  tenor  saxophone 

1  baritone  saxophone 

3  trumpets 


By 

Fred  R.  Bigelow 
Director  of  Music 
Geneva  (III.)  High  School 

3  trombones 

4  French  horns 

1  baritone  horn 

1  tuba 

3  percussion 

1  piano 

After  Mr.  Bennett  explained  bis  pro¬ 
posal  in  detail,  it  was  so  conTincing, 
and  seemed  so  sound  educationally, 
that  I  was  eager  to  try  it  out  as  soon 
as  possible.  During  the  summer  of 
1941,  I  organised  a  community  ensem¬ 


ble  which  corresponded  exactly  to  thti 
above  instrumentation.  We  called  It  il 
BANDKSTRA.  but  later  changed  the! 
name  to  RADIO  SYMPHONETTK.  Mr.l 
Bennett  arranged  three  selections,  and! 
we  went  to  work  on  them.  After  thretl 
rehearsals,  they  were  presented  in  i 
public  concert,  and  audience  and  play¬ 
ers  alike  were  so  enthusiastic  that  wt 
decided  to  organise  a  school  Radio 
Symphonette. 

The  results  the  following  year  were 
amazing.  The  new  ensemble  turned  a 
dying  orchestra  into  a  dynamic  musi¬ 
cal  organization  capable  of  presenting 
the  two  best  instrumental  concerts 
ever  staged  here,  and  culminated  in  a 
demonstration  at  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference  in  Milwaukee.  Its 
music  thrilled  not  only  our  adult  con¬ 
cert  goers,  but  also  our  student  body 
here  at  Geneva  High  School. 

We  like  Radio  Symphonette  because 
it  is  colorful,  brilliant,  sonorous,  and 
above  all,  it’s  American.  It  possesses 
the  modern  idiom  which  this  genera¬ 
tion  of  Americans  has  definitely  ap¬ 
proved  as  its  favorite  style.  Tune  in 
on  any  big  broadcast  designed  to 
attract  a  maximum  number  of  listen¬ 
ers.  and  you  will  hear  a  versatile 
orchestra  capable  of  performing  a  con¬ 
cert  overture  and  latest  dance  arrange¬ 
ment  with  equally  good  finish  and 
taste. 

The  Radio  Symphonette  has  been  a 
two-fisted  stimulant  to  our  music  de¬ 
partment, — the  kind  that  doesn't  wear 
off  sifter  a  few  weeks.  It  provided  a 
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real  chullfiiKO  to  our  Itellor  itluyorH, 
aoil  overniKht  theM*  loafers  beraiiie 
student  musicians  of  vital  interest 
who  began  working  at  top  capacity. 
Mr.  Bennett's  unique  orchestration  fas¬ 
cinates  youth,  and  grips  their  interest 
during  rehearsals. 

When  a  Radio  Symphonette  is  added 
to  the  music  department,  it  otters  one 
more  level  of  musical  attainment 
toward  which  all  players  may  strive. 
In  (ieneva,  we  now  have  four  levels  of 
achievement  for  wind  and  percussion 
players,  and  three  for  the  strings.  We 
have  a  beginning  band,  an  advanced 
grade  band,  the  high  school  band,  and 
the  Radio  Symphonette.  For  string 
■timulatlon,  there  is  the  beginning 
string  class,  the  grade  orchestra,  and 
the  Radio  Symphonette. 

This  new  ensemble  provides  a  beau¬ 
tiful  solution  to  the  tiring  ptoblrm. 
Dozens  of  recent  magazine  articles 
testify  to  the  decline  of  the  orchestra 
in  all  but  the  large  school.  While 
many  factors  contribute  to  this,  it  is 
probably  true  that  the  small  scho<il 
has  too  few  students  of  suffleient  talent 
and  interest  to  build  an  adequate 
string  section.  However,  any  director 
should  be  able  to  develop  a  minimum 
of  4  violins,  1  cello,  and  1  string  bass. 
Naturally,  more  strings  will  sound 
better,  but  even  with  this  minimum, 
they  can  be  very  effective.  In  the 
Radio  Symphonette,  the  string  section 
does  not  have  to  have  the  tonal  foun¬ 
dation  as  in  the  symphony  orchestra,^ 
but  instead  contributes  a  change  of 
color,  delicate  pizzicato  effects,  and 
bits  on  harmony.  Students  love  to  p!ay 
parts  in  these  styles,  and  there  is  no 
“second  violin  problem”. 

(fOod  intonation  is  more  easily  at¬ 
tained  in  the  Radio  Symphonette.  In 
the  concert  band,  there  may  be  several 
wind  instruments  playing  the  same 
part.  A  clarinetist,  for  example,  must 
tune  with  those  sharing  his  part  as 
well  as  the  section  as  a  whole.  In  our 
new  ensemble,  there  is  only  one  player 
on  a  part,  and  that  means  he  ran  con¬ 
centrate  on  tuning  and  blending  the 
chord.  Also,  the  compactness  of  the 
group  makes  it  easier  to  tune  with  the 
ensemble  as  a  whole. 

The  Radio  Symphonette  has  inter¬ 
esting  parts  for  all  players.  In  the 
average  smaller  school  orchestra,  the 
director  has  a  difflcult  time  maintain¬ 
ing  a  full  brass  and  percussion  section, 
because  these  parts  are  too  uninter¬ 
esting  unless  the  selections  are  taken 
from  the  standard  symphony  litera¬ 
ture,  and  these  are  too  difflcult  for  the 
orchestra  as  a  whole.  Music  as  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Mr.  Bennett  has  attractive 
parts  for  all. 

The  Radio  Symphonette  sounds  rich, 
full,  and  solid;  yet.  all  voices  and  har¬ 
monies  are  clearly  defined.  Many 


m-liool  orchestras  are  weak,  Ihin,  anil 
iiiiinature.  This  is  liecause  the  ar¬ 
rangements  call  for  a  strong  founda¬ 
tion  of  string  tone,  and  this  has  been 
impossible  to  attain  except  in  Isolated 
instances.  The  new  Instrumentation 
offers  fullness  without  sacrificing  flexi¬ 
bility. 


Now  what  alMiut  music  for  this  com¬ 
bination?  In  addition  to  Mr.  Bennett's 
several  arrangements  made  especially 
for  Radio  Symphonette,  we  exjteri- 
mented  In  adapting  regular  band  and 
orchestra  selections.  This  gave  us 
plenty  of  literature  for  the  year's 
work. 


Now  Listen:  Dr.  Mize 


By  Lawrence  Sardoni 
Head  of  the  Music  Department 

Mata  Junior  Collaqa 
Grand  Junction.  Colorado 


•  IN  THE  PRESENT  WORLD 
CRISIS  it  is  our  past,  our  present  and 
our  future  for  which  we  are  fighting. 
We  are  laying  down  our  lives  for  our 
heritage,  the  ideals  and  ways  of  liv¬ 
ing  that  are  the  product  of  thousands 
of  years.  The  music  of  the  past,  along 
with  all  of  those  other  factors  which 
preceding  generations  have  passed 
down  to  us.  constitutes  this  heritage 
of  ours. 

As  music  educators  it  is  our  solemn  . 
obligation  to  present  the  great  pan¬ 
oramic,  or  cosmic  view  of  our  art 
rather  than  the  myopic.  Our  influ¬ 
ence  must  be  to  broaden  rather  than 
to  narrow  the  perspective  of  those 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 

The  true  musician  realizes  that  Jazz 
music  is  important  as  an  artistic  fac¬ 
tor  of  our  time  only  in  so  far  as  Jazz 
reflects  Twentieth  Century  life.  Only 
upon  the  premise  that  Jazz  it  an  artis¬ 
tic  mirror  of  contemporary  life  can 
it  in  any  way  qualify  as  a  subject  to 
be  given  time  for  study  and  delibera¬ 
tion  in  our  educational  institutions. 
This  .writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
factor  of  primary  importance  concern¬ 
ing  Jazz  is:  Wfiat  it  there  about  life 
in  the  Tirentieth  Century  that  thould 
laute  the  artist  to  create  this  thing 
we  call  Jazz?  The  instrumentation, 
harmonic  and  key  progressions,  and 
literary  content  and  context  are  of  a 
secondary  nature. 

Jazz  (Pure  Jazz,  Swing,  Boogie 
Woogie)  is  the  artistic  representation 
of  that  “dizzy”  adolescent  age,  that 
period  of  the  individuals  life  when 
human  beings  are  neither  children 
nor  adults.  But  Jazz  is  not  represen¬ 
tative  of  all  of  life.  Somewhat  less 
than  one-twelfth  of  the  Individuals 
life  span  can  be  said  to  be  represented 
by  this  type  of  music.  Can  we  ignore 
the  other  eleven-twelfths?  Certainly 
Jazz  is  important,  but  so  are  all  other 


It  teemt  at  though  Dr.  Mize  would 
have  us  shut  ourselves  off  from  the 
great  treasures  of  msiiic  belonging  to 
our  yesterdays  and  he  would  hare  us 
ban  all  types  of  contemporary  mufic 
not  in  the  Jazz  idiom.  What  a  de¬ 
moralizing  thing  to  do.  That,  in  this 
writer’s  opinion,  would  be  the  high 
road  to  musical  degeneracy. 

It  is  lamentable  when  a  man  as 
degreed  as  is  Dr.  Mize  shows  such  ut¬ 
ter  disrespect  for  those  holding  op¬ 
posite  opinions  as  to  spend  bis  (ime 
conjuring  yp  slighting  and  disrespect¬ 
ful  names,  especially  so  when  hi*  ar¬ 
ticles  are  printed  in  educational  mag¬ 
azines.  This  writer  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  thought  contents  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  by  this  gentleman  are  perfectly 
legitimate.  Such  controversy  is  bene¬ 
ficial  in  that  it  is  conducive  to  rigor¬ 
ous  thinking,  but  when  the  Doctor  re¬ 
sorts  to  breach  of  professional  ethics, 
steps  should  be  taken  to  censor  his 
articles  prior  to  their  publication. 


types  of  contemporary  music  which 
embody  the  true  spirit  of  these  mod¬ 
ern  times,  and  likewise,  so  is  all  mu¬ 
sic  of  the  past  which  <s  representative 
of  the  era  in  which  It  was  created. 

Taking  this  broad  all  Inclusive 
point  of  view,  which  as  artists  and 
educators  we  must.  Just  how  much 
time  in  our  educational  program  does 
Jazz  rightfully  merit?  Furthermore, 
as  Jazz  is  the  music  of  the  adolescent 
and  inasmuch  as  its  message  is  so 
utterly  obvious,  why  waste  precious 
time  to  enlighten  youth  of  those 
things  which  it  already  comprehends 
most  perfectly  when  that  self  same 
time  could  be  ultilized  in  giving  to 
youth  that  which  would  enrich  him 
in  bis  understanding  of  the  past,  his 
appreciation  of  the  present  and  his 
expectation  of  the  future. 
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A  Measuring  Stick 
for  the  Marching  Band 

By  Charles  G.  Morehead 

BlythavilU,  ArkanMt 

Director  of  the  High  School  Bend 

Author  of  "My  Simplifiod  Honor  Point  Syttom  for  H!9h  School  Bond  ond  Orchottro" 

Ooc.  1941 

•  WHEN  PREPARING  THE 
MARCHING  BAND  for  the  football 


Karnes  this  fall,  every  director  will 
desire  a  fine  looklnK  drill  unit  with¬ 
out  having  to  take  too  much  time 
from  the  concert  band.  After  trying 


Mr.  Morohood 


many  methods  for  improving  the 
alignment  of  ranks,  files,  and  diag¬ 
onals,  I  came  upon  the  use  of  a  meas¬ 
uring  stick,  which  is  a  practical, 
short-cut  way  of  improving  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  marching  band. 

On  the  practice  Held,  exactness  of 
the  spacing  of  Itand  members  is 
usually  a  problem.  Some  of  the  flies 
may  come  too  close  together  or  be¬ 
come  somewhat  curved.  Then  a  few 
of  the  ranks  will  lag  behind  or  rush 
the  group  in  front,  while  other  ranks 
tend  to  be  ragged  in  appearance,  each 
person  thinking  the  other's  spacing  is 
wrong. 

Of  course  the  director  can  spend 
much  time  counting  the  number  of 
steps  for  evesy  five  yards,  can  use 
strings  with  spacing  indicated  on 
them,  can  drive  pegs  into  the  ground 
for  guidance,  can  use  lines  and  other 
gadgets,  together  with  shouting 
through  his  megaphone  at  various 
members  out  of  line.  A  disadvantage 
of  any  or  all  of  these  methods,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  of  time  re¬ 
quired,  is  that  they  are  more  prac¬ 
tical  when  the  band  is  marching  but 
isn’t  playing.  To  avoid  spending 
many  hours  on  the  marching  band 
that  I  would  like  to  devote  to  the 
concert  group,  I  chanced  upon  the 
use  of  a  measuring  rod. 

If  you  should  decide  to  use  the 


measuring  slick,  you  will  first  have 
decided  how  many  you  plan  to  march 
in  your  band  for  the  football  season. 
Then  you  will  have  assigned  each  per¬ 
son  a  definite  place  that  he  will  keep 
during  the  entire  season — provided  he 
meets  with  your  weekly  requirements. 
Next  you  will  have  appointed  substi¬ 
tutes  from  your  reserve  ranks  for  any 
vacancies  that  may  occur,  instead  of 
having  to  move  one  or  more  persons 
from  regular  places  in  the  band. 

After  your  definite  positions  have 
lieen  assigned,  you  are  ready  to  use 
the  measuring  device.  The  size  of 
your  band  will  determine  the  length 
of  the  measuring  stick.  For  bands  of 
60  members  or  less,  a  distance  of  two 
and  a  half  yards  apart  is  a  convenient 
spacing  for  all  bandsmen,  because  of 
the  five-yard  lines  on  the  football 
field.  If  there  are  over  60  pieces  in 
your  band,  you  may  prefer  the  indi¬ 
viduals  to  be  closer  together, — two 
yards  apart  or  less. 

Thus,  for  the  band  of  60  members 
or  less,  your  measuring  rod  will  be 
two  and  a  half  yards  in  length.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  the  woodwork  department  of 
the  school  will  gladly  furnish  you  one 
by  smoothing  a  piece  of  scrap  lumber 
the  desired  length,  and  about  one-half 
inch  thick,  perhaps  round,  carefully 
sandpapered.  An  old  Ashing  cane  will 
serve  the  purpose  well  because  of  its 
light  weight. 

If  your  drill  field  has  five-yard 


lines  marked  on  it,  every  other  rank 
of  your  band  will  be  standing  on  a 
line.  For  measuring  your  ranks  your 
stick  will  be  used  from  the  middle  of 
one  bandman's  shoulder  to  the  middle 
of  the  next  one's  shoulder.  For  the 
flies,  you  measure  from  the  middle  of 
one  person’s  waist  to  the  middle  of 
the  next  student's  waist.  In  this  way 
every  member  of  your  band  is  exactly 
two  and  a  half  yards  apart  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  Hence  your  ranks,  flies,  and 
diagonals  line  up  accurately.  The  de¬ 
vice  will  work  whether  your  field  hsM 
yard  lines  or  not. 

The  director  merely  walks  in  front 
or  to  the  side  of  the  band  while  It  is 
marching,  and  he  touches  the  stick 
from  the  center  of  one  person  to  the 
center  of  the  next.  Your  rank  or  file 
immediately  gets  correct  spacing.  An 
assistant  director  or  drill  captain  will 
serve  just  as  well.  In  a  very  short 
time  you  will  be  required  to  use  the 
measuring  stick  less  and  less,  because 
the  leaders  of  the  ranks  and  flies  will 
have  the  exact  distance  fixed  in  their 
minds. 

But  if  they  are  wrong,  there  is  no 
criticism  of  the  individual  by  you. 
for  he  sees  at  a  glance  how  far  wrong 
his  position  is.  While  the  band  is 
playing  on  the  march,  the  measuring 
stick  will  correct  any  errors  without 
the  use  of  the  spoken  or  shouted 
word.  And  the  saving  of  shouting 
through  a  megaphone  is  usually  wei-^ 
corned  by  a  director.  This  elimina-i 
tion  of  guess  work  causes  exactness 
of  spacing  with  never  an  argument  or 
personal  criticism:  the  measuring 
stick  is  the  precise  distance  you  wish. 
Thus  your  band  becomes  a  thing  of 
beauty  regardless  of  where  the  spec¬ 
tators  may  be.  And  your  demanding 
exactness  in  spacing  will  bring  im¬ 
provements  in  every  phase  of  the 
marching  band. 


Since  our  football  team  has  won  the 
Arkansas  championship  for  the  past  two 
years,  our  band  has  had  to  be  on  its  toes  to 
keep  up  with  our  fine  football  team,  as  we 
played  for  all  games,  at  home  and  out  of 
town.  The  measuring  stick  described  in 
this  article  solved  the  appearance  problem 
of  the  marching  band,  as  it  takes  the  guess 
work  out  of  spacing  ranks,  files,  and  thus 
solves  diagonals.  It  causes  the  spacing  of 
band  members  to  be  exact  instead  of 
ragged,  and  in  a  short  time. 
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DIRECTORS  ENTIRE  NATION  TO  lOIN  IN  SINGING 
MAKE  CHANGES  NATIONAL  ANTHEM  ON  ARMISTICE  DAY 


A  Hondrod  Thirty  Millioo  Volcos  to  be  Raised  io  Greatest 
Patriotic  OeniODstration  in  History.  Mi  Schooi 
Bands  and  Orchestras  Ureed  to  Take 
Part.  Radio  to  Senie  as  Monitor 


L«Roy  Rowley  haa  chanced  hU  addreaii 
from  Beaver  Falla  Junior  High  School, 
Heaver  Falla,  Pa.  to  1€61  S.  W.  12th  St., 
•Miami,  Florida. 

Archie  O.  Wheeler,  formerly  of  Douglaa, 
Wyoming,  haa  actrepted  a  iwaltlon  aa  Dl> 
rector  of  Inatnimental  Muaic,  Box  863, 
lAramie  Public  Schoola,  Latramle,  Wyo¬ 
ming. 

Frederick  K.  ('unningham  haa  left 
•Staataburg,  N,  Y.  to  accept  a  poaitton  In 
Walden,  N,  Y,,  where  he  will  be  In  charge 
of  the  high  achool  muaic.  New  addreaa  la 
74  Gladatone  Ave.,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

Klden  Torbenaen  haa  left  Afton,  Wyo¬ 
ming  to  accept  a  teaching  poaltion  in 
Downey,  Idaho. 

Flors  Goes  to  Hebron 

George  W'.  Flora,  who  taught  at  Chad¬ 
wick,  Illinola  laat  year,  will  teach  at  He¬ 
bron,  Indiana  thia  coming  achool  year  aa 
band  and  vocal  Inatructor  of  the  grade 
and  high  achool. 

Harry  E.  Holmberg,  former  bandmaater 
of  Boulder,  Colorado  now  realdea  at  2626 
I.«land  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinola. 

Clarice  Arnold,  who  waa  Director  In 
the  Umatilla,  Florida  High  School,  la  now 
located  in  Florala,  Alabama. 

Foust  to  Littleton 

Donald  L.  Fouat  haa  tranaferred  from 
Fort  Morgan,  Colorado  to  Littleton,  Colo¬ 
rado.  New  addreaa — RL  2,  Box  66,  Little¬ 
ton,  Colorado. 

Wm.  H.  Qould,  formerly  of  Spokane, 
Washington,  la  now  located  in  the  Muaic 
School,  U,  S.  C,,  Los  Angelea,  California. 

Leon  O.  Tltua  haa  changed  hla  addreaa 
from  Havana,  Illinola  to  State  and  8th, 
Flora,  Illinola 

Kenneth  Hughes,  Director,  la  now  lo¬ 
cated  in  Kokomo,  Indiana  at  601  S,  Web- 
Mter  Street. 

Charles  Teghtmeyer  haa  moved  from 
Capttan,  New  Mexico  to  1029  S.  Main 
Street,  Ottawa,  Kanaaa. 

Green  Goes  to  Ann  Arbor 

Ellxabeth  Green,  who  la  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  of  fine  articles  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  haa  moved  from  Waterloo, 
Iowa  to  accept  a  teaching  position  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  with  an  Instructorahip 
In  the  University  as  an  adjunct.  Readers 
of  this  Issue  will  be  pleased  to  And  an¬ 
other  Interesting  and  Informative  article 
by  Elisabeth  Green  in  thIa  number. 

Leigh  Homatad,  Bandmaater  haa  moved 
to  Springfield,  Minnesota  from  Rockford, 
Iowa. 

Charles  V.  Hinman,  Music  Supervisor, 
has  moved  to  120  S.  Dewey  Street,  North 
Platte,  Nebraska  from  Summerville,  Oa. 

John  H.  Wakefield  has  changed  hla 
place  of  residence  from  Antlers,  Oklahoma 
to  Barnardsvllle,  N.  C. 

Ralph  Rush,  that  nnan  who  brought 
national  fame  to  the  Cleveland  Heights 
High  School  band  and  orchestra,  where 
he  haa  been  Director  of  Music  for  many 
years,  la  now  with  the  Trojan  Band,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California  In  Los  An¬ 
geles. 


Chicago,  III. — A  nation-wide  musical 
demonstration  of  American  unity  as  a 
feature  of  the  Armistice  Day  observance 
on  November  11th  was  proposed  by  the 
Music  Industries  War  Council  at  a  mint¬ 
ing  held  here  on  Septeml>er  9th. 

The  plan  is  to  ask  every  American  man, 
woman  and  child — 130  million  strong — to 
Join  in  singing  the  National  Anthem  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  one-minute  silent 
tribute  to  the  heroes  of  World  W’ar  I  at 


Te/Zt  the  Story  of  the 

Star-Spangled  Banner 

Charleston,  W.  Vo. — J.  Henry  Francis 
has  complied  a  lot  of  research  Into  an 
8-page  pamphlet  which  tells  how  and  why 
this  musical  gem,  so  important  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  came  to  be  written.  Many 
will  be  Interested  in  reading  Mr.  Francis’ 
story,  especially  in  view  of  the  National 
Sing  on  Armistice  Day,  an  event  about 
which  you  will  hear  more  very  soon. 

The  work  waa  done  for  the  State  His¬ 
torical  Society,  and  copies  of  the  pamphlet 
were  run  off  by  the  Charleston  School 
Superintendent  for  the  teachers. 


Coons  Now  at  Hoopeston 

C.  W.  Coons,  author  of  the  “Band  Di¬ 
rectors’  Correspondence  Clinic”  In  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  is  now  Supervisor 
of  Instrumental  Music  in  Hoopeston,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Mr.  Coons  w'aa  formerly  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Instrumental  Music, 
Sunflower  Junior  College,  Moorhead,  Miss. 
We  are  sure  all  our  readers  Join  us  In 
wishing  Mr.  Coons  continued  success  in  his 
new  poaltion. 

Donald  Rich  la  the  new  high  achool 
bandmaster  at  Chester,  South  Carolina, 
replacing  J.  A.  Allen. 

J.  LeRoy  Heilman,  formerly  of  Friend, 
Nebraska,  has  accepted  the  position  of 
Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music  in 
Stromsburg,  Nebraska  for  1942-43. 

Val  Hill,  instrumental  director  of  the 
Alliance  City  Schoola,  haa  been  granted  a 
year’s  leave  of  absence  from  his  position 
to  study  for  his  Master’s  Degree  at  Colo¬ 
rado  University  in  Boulder,  Colo.  During 
hla  absence,  Mr.  Milton  Nunamaker  will 
direct  the  school’s  Instrumental  muaic 
program  under  the  guidance  of  Fred  O. 
Swan,  who  becomes  the  Municipal  band 
director  In  addition  to  hla  duties  in  the 
High  School  as  Vocal  Director. 


11  a.  m.  All  radio  stations  will  be  asked 
to  broadcast  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
at  that  time,  and  bands  and  other  instru¬ 
mental  groups  will  be  encouraged  to  play 
the  anthem  In  streets  and  public  squareif 
Newspapers  will  be  called  upon  to  pub¬ 
licise  the  event  and  ask  for  100  per  cent 
cooperation  from  everybody.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  I^tgion,  which  is  in  charge  of  Armis¬ 
tice  Day  celebrations  throughout  the 
country,  has  already  been  approached  and 
asked  to  give  Its  support. 

It  was  also  announced  at  the  September 
9th  meeting  that  J.  M.  Tuttle,  president 
of  the  RCA  Victor  Distributing  Corp., 
C'hicago,  and  Robert  Ij.  Shepherd,  editor 
of  The  SCHCKIL  MUSICIAN,  Chicago, 
have  acce|>ted  associate  directorships  In  the 
M.I.W.C.  Mr.  Tuttle  has  been  named  by 
President  Max  Targ  to  head  the  council’s 
committee  on  music  in  industry,  and  Mr. 
Shepherd  is  in  charge  of  publicity. 

National  distribution  of  the  beautiful 
"Music  Inspires"  poster,  original  of  which 
was  unveiled  at  the  council’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing  August  12th.  will  begin  September 
15th.  ”1110  poster  Is  designed  to  stimulate 

musical  participation  in  the  national  war 
effort  and  to  Impress  upon  the  American 
public  the  meaning  and  value  of  wartime 
music  activities. 

Plans  for  further  promotion  of  the 
M.I.W.C.  objectives,  which  include  mak¬ 
ing  maximum  possible  use  of  every  avail¬ 
able  means  for  expanding  music’s  role  in 
the  nation’s  victory  program,  are  under 
consideration  by  the  council’s  board  of 
directors.  Most  Important  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  aims  of  the  C«»uncll  is  the  movement 
to  organize  local  chapters  In  major  cities 
to  stir  up  local  musical  activity  In  su|i- 
port  of  the  war  effort. 


PLEASE  NOTICE 


Changes  of  address  are  numerous  rigbi 
now,  and  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  urges 
every  subscriber  who  has  nrtoved  to  a  new 
location  to  report  their  change  of  address 
at  once. 

But  this  Is  important  Give  BOTH 
your  old  and  your  new  address.  Your 
stencil  Is  filed  geographically,  not  alpha¬ 
betically,  and  It  cannot  be  found  and  cor¬ 
rected  unless  the  address  under  which  the 
subscription  was  placed  is  known. 


W.  R.  Wheeler  has  moved  from  San 
Saba,  Texas  to  Freer,  Texan. 
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HXAS  BUILDS 
FOR  A  POSTWAR 
WORLD  OF  MUSIC 


AujiHm,  Trxa*—Th^  four-year-old  de- 
liarlinent  of  muxle  at  the  I'liiverHlty  of 
Texax  haa  oeeupled  Ita  new  $476,(*O0 
huildinr,  mnatrurted  on  brand  new  aeoua- 
tk-al  principlen,  with  curved  <ir  anslMl 
walla,  auaiiended  cellInKa  and  fl<M>ra  on 
aprlnca — all  dealaned  to  direct  nound, 
rather  than  to  eliminate  It. 

In  a  larae  «ecc»nd  floor  practice  room, 
the  walla  are  fluted.  In  much  the  aame 
manner  aa  the  lateat-dealirn  hroadcaatlna 
atudloa. 

Walla  and  celllnaa — and  In  many  caaea 
flooring  aa  well — are  of  wtaal  paneling 
In  natural  flniah. 

The  atrui'ture — completely  air-condl- 
tloned — la  the  flrat  of  a  pro|>oaed  three- 
bulldlng  flne  arta  group,  the  othera  In¬ 
tended  to  houae  drama  and  art.  The 
Mualc  Building  alTurda  adminiatratlve 
oiriceH  for  the  t'ollege  of  KIne  Arta,  office 
apace  for  the  mualc  ataff,  50  aound-pnatf 
practice  rooma,  numeroua  claaarooma,  and 
a  500-capacity  re<'ital  hall  wired  for  radio 
hroadcaata.  The  ret-ltal  hall  la  e<|uipped 
with  a  $35,000  apec-ially-bullt  pipe  organ, 
and  with  a  atage  elevator  for  holatlng 
the  organ  and  other  heavy  inatrumenta 
from  atorage  rooma  in  the  l>aaement. 

Kxterior  of  the  building  la  of  ahell 
atone  and  cordova  cream  blocka  with  a 
red  tile  roof — harmonising  with  the 
Simniah  Renalaaance  of  the  Unlveralty'a 
other  modern  buildinga.  It  la  conatrwted 
in  an  Ij  Hha|>e,  with  the  abort  leg  of  the 
I.,  forming  the  recital  hall,  which  la 
entirely  window-leaa. 

The  mualc  department  thla  year  gradu¬ 
ated  Ita  flrat  claaa  aince  Ita  eatabllahment 
four  years  ago,  with  live  degree  candl- 
datea.  Ita  ataff  has  grown  from  four 
members  during  the  flrat  year  to  21  In 
1941-42  ;  Its  curriculum  from  16  couraee 
to  125;  the  alse  of  Ita  atudent  body  from 
40  majors  to  130,  with  some  600  students 
from  other  departments  now  taking 
miiaic  i-ouraea  aa  electives. 


State  Munc  Clinic  to  Be 
Held  at  lllinoic  Normal 


Friday,  October  9,  has  l>een  aele<'ted 
aa  the  date  for  the  Kighth  Annual  Music 
Clinic  at  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 
In  charge  of  the  high  schoel  vocal  sec¬ 
tions  will  be  Mias  Ruth  Hill,  who  directs 
choral  organisations  at  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College.  Prof.  Traugott  Rohner 
of  Northwestern  University,  who  au|>er- 
viaes  Idatrumental  mualc  in  the  Kvanaton 
Public  Schools,  will  conduct  clinic  ses¬ 
sions  with  an  elementary  school  orchestra. 

A  group  of  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  artists  are  to  diacuaa  and  demonstrate 
woodwind  and  string  Inatrumenta. 

The  clinic  sponsored  by  the  I8NU  mualc 
department  la  of  special  Interest  to  imhlic 
school  teachers. 


Very  Very  Very  Very  Pretty 
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Titif  it  the  Augusta,  Kantat,  Hi9k  School  Twirling  Corps  srhick  performs  at  a  drill¬ 
ing  and  marching  unit  af  all  ball  games  and  numerous  other  functions.  At  the  lest 
spring  concert  the  girls  used  lighted  betons  end  mede  e  big  kit.  They  twirl  es  e 
unit  and  hava  introduced  several  novelties  in  their  routines.  Left  to  right— feith 
Severson,  Dorothy  Jeen  Safford,  Barbara  Duntford,  Marjorie  Hedrick,  Violet  Norton, 
Aurille  Patterson,  drum  mejor.  Raymond  Henderson  it  Director  of  Music. 


A  New  Wrinkle 
For  ^jorettes 

By  H.  P.  Halbran 
Olean,  N.  Y. 

I  have  recently  tried  out  what  I  think 
la  a  new  idea  for  a  stadium  presentation 
by  a  group  of  majorettes  in  front  of  a 
band.  There  should  he  at  least  eight,  if 
|)oaslble,  more.  This  movement  la  easy, 
practical  and  very  effective  and  In  no 
way  interferes  with  any  regular  twirling 
routine  which  they  may  have.  It  la  in¬ 
tended  aa  an  o|>ening  movement  and  seta 
off  whatever  manipulations  they  are  In 
the  habit  of  using.  It  la  not  by  any 
means  complU-ated,  so  that  any  group 
with  even  a  little  experience  should  be 
able  to  learn  It  in  a  short  lime. 

Here’s  the  idea.  We  will  say  that 
there  are  thirteen  majorettes.  The  major- 
etta  make  their  appearance  without 
batons.  The  batons  are  corded  up  at 
right  of  band.  Majorettes  are  In  straight 
line  formation,  spaced  about  a  foot  apart 
at  right  and  left  of  band,  the  flrat  In  line 
being  In  line  with  the  flrat  row  of  musi¬ 
cians.  There  are  seven  nutforettea  on 
right  and  six  on  left  aide.  The  leader  or 
drum  major  In  the  rear  on  right  aide. 
Now  for  a  g<M>d  snappy  piece  of  music 
and  we  are  ready.  If  it  has  an  Introduc¬ 
tion,  at  the  end  of  the  introduction,  on 
a  whistle  signal  from  the  drum  nuijor, 
they  count  three,  then  march  forward 
right  foot  flrat  seven  steps,  those  on  the 
right  mc.ke  a  square  turn  to  the  left  and 
those  on  the  left  make  a  square  turn  to 


the  right,  each  group  marching  toward 
the  other  until  they  are  about  a  fool 
apart.  Then  they  mark  time  until  given 
a  whistle  signal  by  the  drum  major. 
After  a  count  of  three,  six  on  the  right 
turn  right  face,  and  six  on  the  left  turn 
left  face  so  that  all  face  straight  ahead. 
The  drum  major  has  taken  a  position 
near  batons  no  that  he  or  she  can  pick 
them  up  one  at  a  time  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  drum  major  now  picks  up  a 
haton,  passing  it  to  nuijorette  No.  2,  who 
twirls  it  and  passes  It  on  to  No.  3  who 
repeats  the  movement  passing  on  to 
No.  4  and  so  on  until  it  reaches  No.  13. 
As  soon  as  the  first  baton  has  left  the 
hands  of  No.  2,  the  drum  nutjor  passes 
her  another  so  that  batons  are  going 
down  the  line  one  after  another,  revolv¬ 
ing  to  the  right  and  traveling  to  the  left 
until  each  majorette  has  a  baton.  At  the 
finish,  they  will  all  hold  batons  In  same 
position.  A  signal  by  the  drum  major 
brings  them  Into  a  two  flank  position.  In 
this  position,  they  do  their  regular  twirl¬ 
ing  routine,  after  which  at  signal  back  to 
single  line  position,  marching  off  at  right 
and  to  rear  of  band.  Count  three  after 
each  signal  In  order  to  obtain  precision 
in  formation  changes  or  baton  move¬ 
ments.  8tart  right  or  left  foot  first,  as 
preferred. 


Nathaniel  Shllkret's  VICTORY  MARCH 
OVERTURE^  introduced  recently  by 
EMwin  Pranko  Ooldman,  was  the  fea¬ 
tured  work  on  a  recent  Chicago  Musical 
Festival.  The  work  is  a  brilliant,  stirring 
composition  utilising  a  narrative  by 
Francis  C.  Coughlin.  The  theme  is  the 
American  tradition  aa  a  people  who  cher¬ 
ish  freedom,  hate  war,  love  peace.  Mills 
Music,  Inc.  Is  publlahing  VR'TORY 
MARCH  OVERTURE  In  band  and  or¬ 
chestral  arrangements  by  the  composer. 
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The  Army  and  Navy  Assist  Bainum 
in  His  Greatest  All-Star  Show 


t'hicayo,  lU. — Undisputed  ohatnpion  of 
blackout  football  band  formations  Is 
Ulenn  Cllflte  Bainum,  Bandmaster,  North¬ 
western  University.  PDr  years  his  be- 
tween-the-halves  performances  at  the  All 
Star  football  irames  at  Soldiers  Field  has 
been  the  stellar  attraction  separatlna 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  fans  each 
annum  from  their  folding  lettuce. 

Kach  year  Bainum  pyramids  his  past 
triumphs.  This  year  with  wrar  as  his  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  he  so  completely  thrilled  and 
amaaed  his  stadium  audience  that  the  last 
half  of  the  itame  was  witnessed  in  a  com¬ 
plete  fog. 

Knter  the  All  t'ollege  Band,  17S  mem¬ 
bers  from  fifty  different  colleges  and  uni- 
versllles.  30  drum  majors  and  twirlers.  A 
fanfare,  and  out  of  the  complete  darkness 
Hashes  three  thousand  red,  white  and  blue 
lights  on  instruments,  band  caps  and 
batons. 

Hand  plays  “March  of  the  Champions" 
and  "March  of  the  Steel  Men"  while  re¬ 
volving  In  a  great  circle  like  a  giant  pin 
wheel  which  breaks  like  a  roman  candle 
into  smaller  wheels  and  then  Into  stars. 

A  pistol  shot  in  the  dark.  The  five 
stars  are  connei-tiHl  together  by  seventy- 
live  fool  streamers  of  red,  white  and  blue 
lights,  the  whole  ensemble  forming  a  huge 
single  star  with  the  five  smaller  stars  as 
its  iK)lnls.  The  s|iectacle  spreads  over  the 
complete  gridinm, 

"This  Is  Worth  Fii/htinp  For"  says  the 
band,  and  behold  the  I-lberty  Hbll,  the 
great  Northwestern  University  band  drum 
on  Its  <-arriage  serving  as  the  clapper 


Regional  Chairman  Moves 


daffuen,  S.  C. — The  chairman  of  Ile- 
gion  N  of  National  School  Hand  and 
Orchestra  Uomiwtltlon  Festivals  rcs'ently 
moved  here  fn>m  Washington,  (la.,  where 
he  was  very  active  In  the  high  s«-hool 
band  and  or<-hestra  work  of  this  region. 
Mr.  (Iraham  Is  a  most  welcome  addition 
to  the  music  interests  of  this  city. 


which  swings  back  and  forth.  The  "ding 
dong"  is  silent. 

Now  the  Statue  of  the  Cloddess  of  l.db- 
erty.  Music:  “Sember  Paratus”.  Mag¬ 
nesium  flares  reproduce  the  Torch  and  a 
brilliant  electrical  display  gives  the 
crown. 

What,  no  "V"  for  V’Ictory?  Bainum 
had  It. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  enter  the 
Held.  The  U.  S.  Hag  is  formed  by  2,600 
sailors.  This  is  done  by  the  sailors  on 
signal  raising  above  their  heads  large 
sheets  of  red,  white  and  blue  cardboard 
properly  placed. 

And  here  in  the  midst  of  this  grand 
tableau  Bainum  snaps  his  climax.  At 
the  center  of  the  Held  between  the  flag 
and  the  “V”  great  sisitlights  reveal  the 
soloist  on  the  i>latform,  Olive  Arthur  Wil¬ 
son  in  magnificent  patriotic  dress,  who 
gives  us  the  National  Athem. 

The  game?  Who  cares  about  that? 


New  Man  at  Mayville 

Mayville,  Illinois — A  new  man  fills  the 
podium  at  the  Mayville  High  S<-hool  this 
year,  his  name  John  Ij.  Kimball.  He  will 
also  direct  choral  music,  and  his  fine  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  past  assures  a  good  showing 
for  the  coming  school  year. 


Mr.  Newman  Replaced 

Sedro  Woolep,  Washiuptoa — The  new 
director  of  the  local  high  school  band, 
Mr.  Ben  (Irandy,  has  taken  charge  and 
promises  a  fine  band  this  year.  Mr. 
Orandy  replaces  Mr.  Newman. 


Stevens  Takes  Over 


Kl  iJoradt),  Kansas — Bandmaster  W.  A. 
Stevens  will  be  In  charge  of  the  high 
school  band  here  this  year.  Mr.  Stevens 
was  formerly  at  Uebanon  where  he  had 
good  success  and  promises  a  splendid  year 
for  the  local  high  school  band. 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  BEEN  DOING 
THIS  SOMMER  IN  THE  WAR  EFTORT 

Has  your  band  been  idle,  disbanded,  this  summer?  Or  have 
you  been  working  with  your  community  in  promoting  the  sale  of 
bonds,  giving  draftees  a  happy  send-off,  aiding  in  scrap-collecting 
drives.  The  School  Musician  wants  stories  and  pictures  of  School 
Bands  and  Orchestras  in  actual,  productive  war  work.  The  reporting 
of  these  things  for  publication  is  in  importance  second  only  to  the 
work  itseK,  because  we  thus  spread  the  idea  abroad  and  increase  the 
war  activities  of  ail  bands,  in  every  town.  Please  send  all  the  news 
and  pictures  you  can  of  your  efforts  for  quick  Victory.  Send  them 
now  and  keep  them  coming.  Don't  let  this  be  neglected. 


Paula  Jane  Fite 

The  School  Musicicm's 

Glamour  Girl 


For  September 


TKU  talgntad  young  lady  of  Loba- 
non,  Missouri,  walkad  off  wrVh  a  Rrst 
Division  rating  at  tha  Ragion  Nino 
Music  Contest  in  Omaha,  Nobraska 
on  May  I.  This  was  tha  fourth  honor 
rating  sha  had  rocaivad  this  spring. 

And  is  har  father  proud  of  his 
musical  young  daughtorl  Ha  is  Paul 
Pita,  Music  Director  at  Lebanon, 
Missouri,  and  his  prida  and  joy  is 
Paula  Jana. 

In  addition  to  playing  in  tha  string 
trio,  Paula  Jana  is  concert  mistress 
of  tha  High  School  orchestra. 

And  whan  tha  band  plays,  you  will 
notice  a  little  girl  playing  tha  flute 
who  looks  vary  much  lika  Paula  Jana 
— and  it  is  Paula  Janal  Har  talents 
ara  not  confined  to  one  or  two  in¬ 
struments — Nosiraall 

Tha  drum  corps  can  also  boast  of 
Paula  Jana's  presence.  A  natural 
faaling  for  rhythm  is  shown  whan 
Paula  Jana  struts  har  stuff  and  twirls 
har  baton. 

And  last  but  not  least,  if  sha  tires 
of  playing  har  various  other  instru¬ 
ments,  Paula  Jana  can  play  tha 
pianoll  • 


E.  L.  Cross,  up  until  now  band  director 
at  Minden,  Lioulslana,  looks  well  to  the 
future.  With  his  subscription  order  Just 
received  he  says,  "I’ll  let  them  accumulate 
and  read  them  after  the  War.  I  flle  them 
away  for  Information.”  Mr.  Cross  is  now 
In  uniform. 


Says  Sister  Catherine  Ceclle,  O.S.F.  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  "You  are  right ;  we  just 
can’t  get  along  without  'The  S<?H(X)L 
MUSICIAN.’’ 


Private  J.  W.  King,  Jr.,  of  the  Air 
Force  Band,  Perrin  Field,  Sherman,  Texas, 
wants  his  new  subscription  sent  directly 
to  his  post  of  duty.  "I  shall  look  forward 
to  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  as  a  means 
of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  profession 
I  left  to  Join  the  army.” 
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They  Gave  Him  the  Gate 

Kecently  add«^  to  the  palatial  eetate  of 
the  I^enotr,  North  ('arolina,  Hirh  Sohrxd 
band  wax  a  broad  Kate  which  leadx  al- 
moxt  directly  from  the  band  bulldliiK  to 
the  athletic  field. 

With  the  pictureo  Kent  uh  by  Uncle 
Jim  (Captain  Jamex  C.  Hart>er  to  you), 
came  a  letter  which  touchex  our  heart  and 
lx  publlxhed  here  ax  a  xuKKextlon  to  other 


directorx  who  may  be  able  to  take  a  hint 
without  havliiK  a  brick  fence  like  thix 
fall  on  them.  Uncle  Jim  aayx — 

"Before  I  Ix-Kln  our  collectinK  for  xub- 
xcriptiona  for  our  band  memberxhip  to 
The  HCHtXtU  MU8ICIAN  for  the  ap- 
proachlnK  achrad  year,  I  thoucht  It  would 
be  wixext  to  check  and  see  If  the  xixty 
cent  rate  lx  xtlll  available  in  quantity 
orderx  ax  in  the  lumt.  If  not,  pleaxe  let 
me  know  the  prexent  rate. 

"I  recall  notliiK  in  a  recent  ixxue  <if  The 


SCHCK)L.  MUSK’IAN  that  the  number  of 
pictures  of  school  music  (roups,  etc., 
would  no  doubt  be  restricted  owing  to 
Increased  costs,  scarcity  of  metal,  etc.  In 
that  connection,  we  will  give  standing  in¬ 
structions  now  that  in  the  event  you  care 
to  use  any  pictures  of  our  band,  band 
members,  our  building,  buses,  or  anythlnx 
else  closely  related  to  our  band  and  Its 
work,  you  are  at  liberty  to  ship  us  the 


Uncle  Jim's  Gate 


cut  as  soon  as  you  are  through  with  it, 
with  your  bill  for  same.  We  will  take 
care  of  the  cost  of  as  many  as  you  will 
use." 

The  answer  Is  yes,  or  rather  no.  The 
i  price  is  the  same.  We  have  not  advanced 
It.  In  lots  of  twenty  or  more,  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  Is  sixty  cents  a  year.  This 
is  predicated  on  all  subscriptions  being 
included  In  a  single  order  covered  fully 
by  a  single  remittance. 

And  brother,  weil  welcome  your  pic¬ 
tures,  and  we'll  print  them  and  we'll  send 
you  the  cuts,  and  the  bill.  And  this  lx 
the  idea  we  hope  will  percolate  In  the 
lioKom  of  many  a  director's  uniform. 


Af,  U,  Summer  Concert 
Band  has  National  Reach 

Bvanston,  Illinois — More  than  half  of 
the  states  of  this  Nation  were  represented 
in  the  Northwestern  University  Summer 
Session  Concert  Band  which  remained 
for  six  weeks  on  the  Campus  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Although  23  of  the  9B  members  were 
Illlnoians,  many  came  from  such  states 
as  Louisiana,  Texas,  New  York,  Idaho, 
Oklahoma,  and  Montana. 

The  Band  gave  a  campus  concert  each 
Wednesday  evening  on  the  Deering 
Meadow  to  audiences  numbering  up  to 
2500.  CThicago  and  Evanston  music  lovers 
have  acquired  an  expectancy  for  these 
concerts.  Even  the  weather  man  has  been 
appreciative,  providing  beautiful  summer 
evening  weather  invariably  each  Wednes¬ 
day  night  for  the  past  two  years. 

Quest  conductors  this  year  were:  Ralph 
Rush,  formerly  band  director  at  Heights 
High  School,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  and 
now  with  the  Trojan  Band  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  (California,  Ix>s  Ange¬ 
les  ;  Dr.  Prank  Simon,  Director  of  the 
Prank  Simon's  Band  of  Middletown,  Ohio, 
and  Instructor  at  the  Cincinnati  (Conserv¬ 
atory  of  Music.  Percy  Aldridge  Grainger 
gave  a  piano  recital. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Summer 
Session  (Concert  Band  are  band  or  orches¬ 
tra  directors  in  their  own  light  during  the 
regular  session  In  their  own  achoola  They 
appreciate  their  privilege  of  sight-read¬ 
ing  or  playing  In  concert  the  new  selec- 
I  tlons  which  have  come  to  the  attention 
)  of  the  guest  conductors  during  the  year. 


PLASTIC  REEDS 

ARE  ROT  ALIKE! 


The  or  pattern  of  the  pUutic  reed  cleter- 

mines  how  easj  it  plays.  The  formula  of  the  pUutic 
used  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  response  and  tone 
quality.  The  manufacturing  method  can  "make  or 
break”  the  reed's  fasting  qualities  and  uniformity. 

The  Selmer  Coldentone  plastic  reed  had  ta  excel 
on  all  three  of  these  (Niunts  to  win  a  TOP  AWARD 
in  the  6th  annual  MODERN  PLASTICS  COMPETI- 
TION.  No  other  reed,  regardless  of  its  selling  pri<%, 
can  claim  this  distinction.  But  you  are  the  final 
judge.  Try  a  Selmer  Coldentone  today  and  find 
out  for  yourself  why  thousands  of  players  say  it’s 
the  easiest  playing  of  them  all! 

ir  AT  BETTER  MUSIC  STORES  EVERYWHERE 


$|00 


CLARINET,  ALTO  SAX,  TENOR  SAX 


"due 


Help  the  Lnited  Nations  by  Buying  and  Using 

‘‘UNITED  NATIONS  FOREVER” 

Song  of  the  United  Nations  endorsed  by  representatives  of  28  coun¬ 
tries  and  now  played  and  sung  in  China,  Russia,  England.  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

Sheet  music,  with  words  in  six  languages,  price  50c. 

Full  OrchMtra,  tl.50.  Full  Band,  11.00. 

Pro/ils  to  be  donated  to  United  Nations  Fund 

THORNTON  W.  ALLEN  COMPANY.  67  Wist  44di  Stred,  NEW  YORK 

Send  for  new  catalogue  of  songs  and  marches 
"If  It’s  College  Music,  Ask  Allen” 


School  TniuJc,  in,  diaoiaw 

John  P.  Hconilton 


"Heroic  Overture”  by  Otl*  Taylor, 
arranKcd  by  Charles  J.  Roberts.  Opens 
with  trumpet,  comet  and  drum  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  two  measures — a  sort  of  attention 
call  leading  Into  the  principal  theme.  The 
main  theme  Is  a  stirring  twelve-eight  with 
a  solid  staccato  background.  An  ad  lib 
clarinet  cadensa  forces  the  modulation, 
after  a  four  measure  Interlude,  to  Intro¬ 
duce  the  second  theme— a  very  pretty 
andante  sostenuto  with  melody  and  coun¬ 
ter  melody.  Heard  first  In  brass,  then  In 
wr>odwinds.  (Watch  for  the  concert  K 
flat  in  second  measure  after  number  one. 
Young  players  have  a  tendency  to  play 
it  too  short  and  out  of  tune.)  A  bugle 
call  divided  between  clarinets  and  comets 
brings  in  a  new  snappy  six-eight  march 
movement  employing  cornet  lead.  This 
movement  Is  well  developed  in  three  part 
form  and  leads  Into  a  recapitulation  of 
the  first  theme,  then  a  fast  closing  sec¬ 
tion  which  Is  really  a  development  of  the 
march  theme.  A  s|>lendid  overture  close 
— have  brass  alternate  breath  to  sustain 
long  notes  and  don’t  count  It  out,  keep 
’em  guessing  and  make  trombone  and 
tuba  attacks  terrific.  A  fine  overture  for 
any  high  school  band.  Publiaheit  bp  Irv¬ 
ing  Berlin,  Inc.,  H.  Y.  Price,  full  band, 
$1.90 

"Marching  to  Victory”,  by  Karl  King. 
A  folio  of  sixteen  original  marches,  flood 
marches,  good  program  names,  “Vnitrd 
Xatione”,  "Liberty  Fleet”,  “Oaltant  Ma- 
rinee",  etc.  Pubtiahed  by  C.  L.  Barnhouae 
Co.,  lotca.  Price,  each  book,  .H  rente. 
Conductor,  condensed  score,  $1.00. 

"Himno  Nacional  Mexicano”,  by  Jaime 
Nemo.  Arranged  by  Harry  Henneman. 

’The  Mexican  National  Hymn  makes  a 
very  fine  march — pleasing  melody  with 
stirring  diatonic  bass  movement.  Pub¬ 

lished  by  Edward  B.  Marks  Corp.,  Y. 
Price,  fun  band  and  conductor,  7S  cents. 

“This  Is  Worth  Fighting  For”,  by 
Edgar  De  I.ange  and  Sam  H.  Stept.  Ar¬ 
ranged  for  band  by  William  Teague.  A 
march  in  song  form  with  a  cute  little 

verse.  Published  by  M.  Witmark  Suns, 

V  Y. 


“Heavenly  Union”,  a  concert  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  a  very  superior  negro  spiritual, 
beautifully  done  by  R.  Nathaniel  Dett. 
Baritone  and  tenor  solos  and  mixed  a 
cappeila  chorus.  Requires  a  good  group. 
Published  by  Mills  Music,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 
Price,  to  cents. 

"May  Sight”,  by  8.  Palmgren.  L«.  E. 
Walters  took  this  well  known  modern 
piano  piece  and  made  a  beautiful  three 
part  treble  arrangement.  Beautiful  text 
too.  Look  this  over.  Published  by  Carl 
Fischer,  Inc.,  AT.  Y.  Price  IS  cents. 

“Victory”  (American  selection  for 
mixed  chorus,  or  unison,  with  piano  or 
band  accompaniment).  Opens  with  vic¬ 
tory  theme,  then  ’’Hall  Columbia”, 
“America”,  ’’Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean”,  “Maryland”,  ’’Dixie”,  "America 
the  Beautiful”  and  after  a  respectful 
pause,  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  Band 
collection  arranged  by  Paul  Toder,  choral 
version  by  Edward  8.  Breck.  Published 
by  Carl  Fischer,  N.  Y,  Price,  10  cents. 

Sam  Fox  Publishing  Company  has  a 
fine  arrangement  of  “Semper  Paratus" 
f Always  Ready),  the  official  Coast  Guard 
marching  song.  Available  for  band. 


orchestra,  male  chorus  and  mixed  chorus. 
Choral  parts,  IS  cents. 

Harry  Solter's  musical  setting  to  the 
“Pledge  of  Allegiance”  is  extremely  well 
dune  tor  school  use.  Available  in  unison,  ! 
two  and  three  part  treble,  four  part  male  I 
and  mixed.  Published  by  Irving  Berlin. 
Inc.,  N.  Y'.  Price,  10  cents. 

Orchestra 

•“The  Army  Air  Corps”.  Official  song 
of  the  United  States  Army  Air  Corps,  j  i 
Words  and  music  by  Robert  (Crawford.  | 
A  vocal  orchestration  that  makes  an  |  j 
unusually  fine  march  for  orchestra  when  i  ! 
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BMIB  MBUUICEW*'* 


Mr.  Hamilton  it  Director  of  Orchestrs  ! 
end  Symphonic  Choir  at  the  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  Hiqh  School  in 
Chics90. 

string  parts  are  properly  Ixjwed.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Carl  Fischer,  N.  Y.  Price,  75 
cents. 

Mitcallaneout 

William  F.  Ludwig,  of  the  W.  F.  L. 
Drum  Company,  has  Just  published  a 
book  that  solves  all  the  school  directors’ 
drum  problems.  "Complete  Drum  In¬ 
structor”.  Contains  chapters  on  the  art 
of  snare  drumming ;  orchestra,  concert 
and  field  drums ;  tuning  the  snare  drum ; 
care  of  heads ;  selection  of  sticks ;  the 
bass  drum  on  the  march ;  the  bass  drum 
and  positions ;  use  of  cymbals  and  double 
cymbals;  the  tambourine,  castanets,  tri¬ 
angle  and  bell  lyra;  tympani  technique, 
history  and  use  in  orchestra  and  band ; 
tympani  heads ;  selection  of  sticks ;  hold¬ 
ing  tympani  sticks ;  setting  the  head — 
tuning — the  roll — attacks — muffling  tone, 
etc.  Plus  a  complete  net  of  fundamental 
exercises  for  each  of  these  Instruments. 
Better  have  this  book  on  hand  this  fall. 
Published  by  W.  F.  L.  Drum  Company, 
ntO  N.  Damen  Avenue,  Chicago.  Price, 
$I.S0  complete. 

M.  Witmark  has  three  fine  baritone  horn 
solos  for  concert  or  contest.  "The  Debu¬ 
tante”  by  Herbert  L.  Clarke  and  Arthur 
Brandenburg ;  "Comivol  of  Venice”  by 
the  same  authors ;  and,  "Autumn 
Dreams”,  by  L<eo  A.  Zimmerman.  Price, 
first  two,  75  cents;  “Autumn  Dreams”, 
$1.00. 

“Oekeler  Method  for  Oboe”,  by  Ken¬ 
neth  Gekeler.  A  fine  volume  two  book  to 
follow  any  good  elementary  method. 
Published  by  Boosey  Hawkes  Belwin,  Inc., 
.V.  Y.  Price,  $1.00. 


POPULA  "  ■BSEdiaBi 
STANDAl  PoPUlT 

. . .  STAMM  POPULAR 

. .  STANDARD 


DON’T  SIT  UNDER  THE  ARRLE  TREE 
THE  HUMMING-BIRD 
ANCHORS  AWEIGH 
MARCHING  ALONG  TOGETHER  * 
RAIN  MEDLEY 

Rs  in  •  Sin9!n'  In  The  Rein  • 

I'm  Alwsyt  Chstin9  Rsinbowt 
GOOD  NIGHT  MEDLEY 

Sleep  •  Good  Ni9ht  Sweelhesrl 
HAWAIIAN  MEDLEY 

My  Little  Grsit  Shscli  (In  Kesle- 
kelius,  Hswsii)  •  Ps9sn  Love  Son9 
SWING  MEDLEY 

Stompin'  At  The  Ssvoy  • 

Sin9,  Sin9,  Sin9 

ROMANTIC  RHYTHMS  MEDLEY 
Rote  Room  •  Sweet  And  Lovely 


FEIST  PUBLICATIONS 


OVER  THERE 

K-K-K-KATY 

MY  MARYLAND 

PARADE  OF  THE  CHAMPIONS 

EVENING  STAR  (from  Tannhauter) 

COLLEGIAN 

MY  BONNIE 

LAND  O'  COnON  MEDLEY 

Hand  Me  Down  My  Welkin' Cene 

•  Jothue  Pit  De  Battle  Ob  Jericho 

•  Kin9dom  Cornin’ 


POPULAR  HIT  MEDLEY 

Do  You  Ever  Think  Of  Me 
Whiiperin9 
WALTZ  MEDLEY 

Diene  -  Chermeine 
DOLL  MEDLEY 

Re9  Doll  •  Doll  Dance  •  The 
Weddin9  Of  The  Painted  Doll 


Standard  Bend,  73c 
|:l  Symphonic  Band,  1.23 

at  your  dealer’s  or  direct 

ji  THE  BI6  3  MUSIC  CORPORATION  I 

lii  IS2  W.  S2nd  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  jji 

III  Seles  distributer  hr  p: 

ji!  Robbint  Music  Corporation  ||| 
ill  Leo  Feitt,  Inc.  *  Miller  Mutic,  Inc. 
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"^is  complete 
line  of  reeds 
willsave  you 
money 

real  playing 
pleasure  / 


vour 


deader. 

■i-i^ - - - _J 

Mndfornew  FREE|Kimphld/f'ji<7//Ae^m/m/in//di]6r^  I 

ARNOLD  BRILHART  •  Box321  *  Great. Neck>N.Y. 


It's  Never  Too  Soon 

{ComtitiHrd  from  pogr  II > 

terMtioK  to  note  how  much  faster 
these  students  progress  on  the  vlolli 
than  those  who  have  not  first  com¬ 
pleted  the  flutolet  course.  Traintni 
young  players  on  flutolet  first  has  the 
following  adrantages:  (1)  It  discor 
ers  whether  the  student  has  talent  or 
not  without  a  big  Investment  and  U 
does  not  Involve  a  school  Instrument 
during  this  trial  period.  (2)  It  teachet 
the  student  to  read  music  accurately 
and  gives  him  a  sense  of  pitch.  (3) 
When  he  is  transferred  to  a  strini 
instrument,  he  has  fewer  problemi 
with  which  to  cope  and  should  advance 
faster. 

Some  people  contend  that  if  a  stu¬ 
dent  is  started  on  a  flutolet  (a  blow¬ 
ing  instrument),  the  student  will  have 
a  tendency  to  transfer  to  a  band  in¬ 
strument  instead  of  a  string  instru¬ 
ment.  I  have  found  this  not  to  be 
true.  Young  students  in  the  first  and 
second  grades  have  no  preference  and 
in  most  cases  will  play  anything  the 
director  suggests.  These  flutolets  were 
principally  designed  to  develop  band 
players,  but  I  found  them  Just  as  prac¬ 
tical  for  training  string  players. 

Kesp  the  Orchsetrs  Balanced 

In  order  to  develop  enough  players 
to  keep  the  high  school  orchestra  well 
balanced  from  year  to  year,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  plan  the  program  many  years 
in  advance.  For  example,  a  group  of 
students  beginning  instrumental  study 
In  the  fourth  grade,  should  not  be  all 
violin  players — a  proper  balance  of 
violin,  viola,  cello,  and  string  bass 
players  should  be  started.  Then  when 
this  group  graduates,  no  one  section 
will  be  completely  lost.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  a  balanced  group  be 
started  in  each  grade. 

There  is  another  reason  for  being 
meticulous  about  starting  a  balanced 
group  in  each  grade.  This  reason  is 
the  development  of  ensembles.  It  is 
far  better  that  all  members  of  a  string 
quartet,  quintet,  or  sextet  be  all  from 
the  same  grade.  Their  school  schedule 
will  enable  them  to  get  together  for 
rehearsal  with  fewer  conflicts  If  this 
is  so.  It  enables  them  to  develop  a 
high  degree  of  proficiency  over  a 
period  of  years.  An  ensemble  which 
has  maintained  its  same  personnel 
over  a  period  of  five  or  six  years 
should  be  doing  its  best  work  in  the 
senior  year,  but  too  frequently,  it  is 
broken  up  in  the  last  two  years  by 
graduation  of  one  or  two  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  When  the  members  of  the  en¬ 
semble  are  all  from  the  same  grade 
the  ensembles  may  continue  until  all 
of  its  members  are  graduated. 
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(Djuun,  SaaiA, 

Conducted  by  John  P.  Nooncm 
AddrMS  qiMstleat  to  TIm  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  230  N.  Mick.  Ava.,  Ckicsqe 


A  new  school  year  Is  again  under  way 
and  It  appears  most  likely  that  school 
bands  will  be  busier  than  ever,  for  more 
emphasis  la  being  placed  upon  music  for 
nsirale  and  the  school  musicians  are  In 
Ihe  logical  spot  to  provide  the  stirring 
iitarch  tunes  to  keep  folks  whistling  and 
lapping  their  feet 

Aiready  in  Chicago  a  new  organisation, 


Mr.  Noonan 


Music  Industries  War  Council,  has  been 
set  up  and  is  urging  local  organisations 
throughout  the  country  to  answer  the 
President's  plea  for  more  bands  and  more 
parades.  The  suggestions  of  this  coun> 
ell  are  so  worthwhile  that  they  are  re¬ 
produced  herewith : 

1.  Provide  musical  send-offs  for  armed 


PANELLA  MARCHES - - 

HoHd,  Melodlout,  WM-Arramfd  1 

mars  Aaisrlraa  Rsd  Crass  f 

Mathers  af  Dsssscracy  UahrarsHy  af  Daytaa  ] 
Our  Fighthig  Man  TVs  Fes  I 

U.  S.  A.  NatiaiMl  Flag  af  Fraadaaa  } 
Vlaansaa  March  ( 

Band  71c 

FRANK  A.  PANELLA.  Pub.,  Craftai^ 
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force  recruits  leaving  for  service. 

2.  Plan  musical  programs  for  the  sale 
of  war  bonds  and  stamps. 

t.  Provide  musical  entertainment  for 
army  camps,  U.  S.  O.  centers,  etc. 

4.  Have  musical  groups  accompany 

.salvage  collection  groups.  I 

5.  Provide  concerts  and  song-fesis  to  ' 
build  spirit  and  morale. 

(.  Provide  for  patriotic  music  at  pub¬ 
lic  rallies. 

7.  Elmphaalae  school  music  program  ^ 
and  its  worth  toward  the  American  way  i 
of  life. 

Now  there  is  a  big  Job  cut  out  for  mu-  { 
sicians  everywhere  and  a  Job  that  will  { 
help  out  the  cause,  so  "go  to  it"  boys  and 
girls  and  show  ’em  you  can  do  your  bit. 

Parades  and  drums  are  synonymous. 
The  ruffle  of  the  drums  has  always  an¬ 
nounced  the  martial  spirit.  With  more 
parades  the  order  of  the  day,  drummers 
will  have  to  brush-up  on  their  street  beats 
and  put  in  a  lot  of  practice  to  stand  the 
tough  grind  of  the  parade  Job.  A  word 
of  admonition  about  parade  drumming! 
For  goodnesM  sake,  learn  solid  snappy 
street  beats,  (They  don't  have  to  be  too 
involved — the  simpler  ones  really  work 
out  better),  and  play  them  with  con¬ 
fidence  and  precision.  Nothing  sounds  so 
bad  as  "sissy’’  street  drumming.  You 
always  want  an  opportunity  to  really  let 
go  and  "svnack  ’em”  so  here's  your 
chance  ! !  and  don’t  muff  it ! 

Take  your  drum  section  out  on  the  foot¬ 
ball  grounds  whenever  possible  and  prac¬ 
tice.  That  does  the  trick ! 

Now  a  word  about  securing  drums  and 
accessories.  As  we  all  know.  Uncle  Sam 
has  curtailed  musical  instrument  manu¬ 
facture  where  critical  materials  are  In¬ 
volved.  Drum  makers  are  going  ahead 
as  best  they  can,  of  course,  and  comply¬ 
ing  100  per  cent  with  government  re- 
<iuirements  and  are  producing  "Victory 
Models’*  that  are  entirely  satisfactory. 
Dnim  heads,  sticks,  etc.,  are  still  avail¬ 
able  but  certain  items  such  as  cymbals, 
metal  holders,  etc.,  are  pretty  tough  to 
obtain.  It  is,  therefore.  Important  to  take 
good  care  of  the  equipment  already  on 
hand  and  co-operate  with  your  dealer  in 
securing  any  new  equipment  needed. 

In  the  drum  corps  field,  new  bugles  are 
not  being  made,  but  fifes  are  still  avail¬ 
able  and  a  fife  and  drum  corps  can  be 
formed. 

Fifes  are  not  difficult  to  play  and  a 
good  fife  and  drum  con>s  is  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  for  fine  martial  miuiic. 

In  the  mallet  iithtrument  field,  bells, 
vibraphones  and  chimes  are  out  but  vic¬ 
tory  nvodel  marimbas  are  still  available. 
Tympani,  both  pedal  and  hand  types  are 
out  for  the  duration  due  to  copper,  steel, 
and  aluminum  restrictiona 

I  have  had  several  "communiques’’  con¬ 
cerning  snare  drumstick  twirling.  Jug¬ 
gling,  etc.,  and  am  sorry  to  advise  that 
there  is  little  printed  information  to  be 
had  In  this  line,  at  least  I  know  of  very 
little.  I  have  found  that  good  baton 
twrlrlers  are  usually  fairly  adept  at  this 
so  there’s  one  idea.  Frankly,  I  gave 
up  trying  to  Juggle  or  twirl  drumsticks 
years  ago  as  laf  fingers  seem  to  be  in¬ 
herently  "butteiT”.  However  it’s  a  pretty 
flashy  thing  if  you  can  do  it,  so  the  best 
I  suggeeUgg  3g  hairs  to  offer  is  that  you 
see  your  ace  -batna  twtrler  for  Ideas. 


MORE  VALUE 

for  your  money  .  .  . 

in  ‘‘EVERYBODY’S  FAVORITE 
SERIES”  MUSIC  BOOKS! 


ClariRfft  Solos  — EFS 

Hsrs'i  a  grand  opportunity  to  own  a 
tplandid  collection  of  the  world's  fin- 
Sit  music.  71  tolo« — all  arranged  and 
telactad  for  the  clarinet.  192  page*. 
With  piano  accompaniment.  $1.00 

Huto  Solos  —  EFS  $38 

Brand  newl  The  cream  of  mu*Ical  com- 
potition*  — SI  solo*  —  arrangad  for  the 
flute.  A  varied  and  practical  repertoire 
for  all  occailon*.  192  page*.  With 
piano  accompaniment.  $1.00 

Trombono  Solos— EFS  $29 

Between  the  covers  of  this  music  folio 
is  a  ckoica  repertoire  of  63  solos,  ar¬ 
ranged  and  edited  for  the  trombone. 
192  pages  of  eiceptional  Value.  With 
piano  accompanimant.  $1.00 

Trumpot  Solos  — EFS  $25 

Just  thinki  78  solos  in  ona  folio— sa- 
lacted  and  arranged  to  give  the  trum¬ 
pet  player  a  complete  and  varied  pro¬ 
gram  for  all  occasions.  192  pages. 
With  piano  accompanimant.  $1.00 

Soxophono  Solos  — EFS  $30 

"Tops"  is  th*  word  for  this  folio  of  51 
solos— includes  famous  compositions  from 
"Adesta  Fidells"  to  "When  You  and  I 
Ware  Young,  Maggia."  192  pages. 
With  piano  accompaniment.  $1.00 

AT  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 
OR  POSTPAID  DIRECT  FROM 


1600  Broadway  *  N.  Y.  City 


AMSCO  MUSIC  PU8.  CO.  . 

Its*  armSwer.  Nnr  Vwk  City  B.M.S 

EMleMS  It  I .  StaS  im  IIw  S«I«  »k»»kt4 

kttow. 


□  Clerlael  □  Flat*  OTia^tai 

O  BaiteSta*  O  Treeust '  ' 
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PIrttt  mmlioH  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  tehrn  answering  aAfrrtisrments  in  this  mstgatine. 


All  Schools  Will  Want  Those  Compositions  Frem  The 

EDWARD  B.  MARKS  CATALOG 

Now  on  the  National  Competition  List  for  1942-43 
FOR  BAND 

"MALAGUENA" 

From  “Andalucis  Suita" 
by  Ernatto  Lacitona 
Arrangad  by  Paul  Vodar 

Full  Sand  With  Conductor'i  Scora .  3.50  Conductor's  Scora 

Symphonic  Band  Conductor's  Scora .  5.50  Extra  Parts  . 

"RUMBA-LAND  MEDLEY" 

Arranoad  by  Hobart  Cray 

Full  Band  With  Conductor's  Score .  3.50  Conductor's  Scora . . 

Symphonic  Band  Conductor's  Scora  .  .  .  5.50  Extra  Parts 

"TRIUMPHAL  MARCH" 

From  "Patar  And  Tha  Wolf"  , 

by  S.  ProkofiafI 

Arranoad  by  Rickard  Franke  Coldman 

Full  Band  With  Conductor's  Scora .  3.50  Conductor's  Scora 

Symphonic  Band  Conductor's  Score . .  5.50  Extra  Parts 


.75 

.30 


.75 

.30 


.75 

.30 


FOR  DRUM  QUARTETS 

'PARADE  OF  THE  WOODEN  SOLDIERS" 

(Parading  Tha  Drum  Section) 

For  3  Snare  Drums,  Bass  Drum  and  Cymbals 
by  Leon  Jassal 
Arranged  by  Acton  Ostitng 
Price  50c 

FOR  ORCHESTRA 

"DANZA  LUCUMI" 

From  "Danxas  Afro-Cubanas" 
by  Ernasto  Lacuona 
Arranged  by  Felix  Guanthar 

.  1.25  Grand  Orchestra  . 

.  1.75  Piano  Part  . 

Extra  Parts . 20 

"BOLERO  RITMICO" 

by  Federico  Loi^as 
Arrartgad  by  Felix  Guantkar 

Small  Orchestra  .  1.25  Grand  Orchestra  . 

Full  Orchestra .  .  1.75  Plano  Part  . 

Extra  Parts . 20 


Small  Orchestra 
Full  Orchestra  . 


2.50 

.30 


2.50 

.30 


Small  Orchestra 
Full  Orchestra  . 


R.  C.  A.  BLDG. 


RADIO  CITY 


NEW  YORK 


Keep  Your  Eye  Pe^ed  for 
Theee  Stolen  Inetrumentt 

Lubbock,  Texat — Prom  tha  band  room 
of  tha  Tezaa  Technological  College  about 
a  doxen  Inntnimanta  of  great  value,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  lust  received  from  D. 
O.  Wiley,  Director  of  Bands.  The  list  of 
stolen  goods  Includes  several  bassoons  and 
clarinets. 

If  you  have  reason  to  suspicion  com¬ 
municate  with  Mr.  Wiley  or  Don  Reeder. 
(Ttlef  of  Police,  at  once. 


"RONDALLA  ARAGONESA" 

(Jeta)  Danca  No.  6 
by  Enrigua  Granados 
Arrangad  by  Harold  lymt 

.  1.25  Grand  Orchastra  .  2.50 

.  1.75  Piano  Part  .  .  .  .30 

Extra  Ports . 20  i 

FOR  STRING  ORCHESTRA 

FOUR  CHORAL  PRELUDES 

Bach-Joachim 

Complata  Sat  .  2.00  Scora .  U5  Extra  Parts  . 25 

TWO  FIVE-VOICED  FUGUES 

(With  Praludas) 

Bach-Wood-Hill  , 

Complata  Sat  .  2.00  Scora .  1.25  Extra  Parts  .  .  .25 

AYRES  FOR  THE  THEATRE  (SUITE) 

Purcall-Bridgawatar 

Complata  Sat  .  2.00  Scora .  1.25  Extra  Parts  .25 

SHEPHERD'S  DELIGHT  (SUITE) 

A.  Rowlay 

Complata  Sat  .  1.50  Scora .  1.00  Extra  Parts  . .  .20 

Sond  for  your  FREE  copy  of  our  Band  and  Orchestra  Thamatics 


Send  fttr  Our  I  oniplrlr  I'liltiloii  of  Si-hmtl  Music 

EDWARD  B.  MARKS  MUSIC  CDRPDRATIDN 


The  new  supervisor  of  vocal  music  at 
F'lkhart,  Indiana,  Is  William  Oowdy,  who 
formerly  taught  at  WInteraet,  Iowa. 
Director  of  instrumental  music  David 
Hughes  Is  giving  hln  football  band  the 
works  In  preparation  for  a  big  game 
schedule  this  Fall. 


To  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  goes  V'.  K. 
I>illard  to  take  charge  of  the  band  work 
at  the  State  Teachers  College,  fllllng  a 
hole  left  by  Joseph  A.  Oremelspacher  who 
Is  now  practicing  a  new  line  of  tsu^tlcs  at 
the  U.  S.  N.  R.  aviation  base  in  Peru. 
Indlaniu 


Austin  Kldwell,  who  for  the  past  two 
years  has  directed  the  band  at  Wynne - 
wood,  Oklahoma,  has  moved  to  a  larger 
system  In  Pauls  Valley. 


Arnold  Liehmann,  who  taught  music 
last  year  at  Colfax,  Wisconsin,  Is  now  in 
charge  of  vocal  and  Instrumental  music 
at  New  Richmond. 


The  duties  of  Mr.  H.  K.  Williams,  for- 
merly  supervisor  of  music  at  Cherryhill 
Township  High  School,  Penn  Run,  Pa., 
have  been  taken  over  by  a  Miss  Caroline! 
McCunn. 


The  H.  A  A.  Selmer  company  of  Hlk- 
hart.  Indiana,  large  national  distributors 
of  musical  Instruments,  has  just  Issued 
a  new  Pall  catalog  without  band  liMtru- 
ments.  Isn't  War  wonderful? 


Mills 


Continuing  his  advances  into  the  field 
of  Modem  American  Music,  Jack  Mills, 
president  of  Mills  Music,  Inc.  has  signed 
to  exclusive  oontracU  Ernest  Gold,  whose 
PAN  AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  was  re¬ 
cently  performed  by  the  NBC  Symphony, 
and  Dal  Keong  Dee,  young  Hawaiian 
composer  now  resident  in  the  United 
States,  whose  PREX,UDE  AND  HULA 
was  performed  a  few  weeks  ago  In  the 
Dewlsohn  Stadium  serlea 
On  the  occasion  of  the  contract  slgnlnx, 
Mr.  Mills  reiterated  his  belief  that  now, 
as  never  before,  is  the  time  for  our  native 
composers  to  win  recognition  and  consid¬ 
eration.  ‘The  great  growth  of  interest 
in  American  music  as  exemplified  by  the 
tremendous  Increase  In  the  number  of 
bands  and  orchestras  throughout  the 
country  Is  a  sure  sign  that  our  American 
composers  have  at  last  come  Into  their 
ascendancy”,  he  said.  He  feels,  too,  that 
the  widespread  acceptance  In  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  compositions  of  Mor¬ 
ton  Oould  and  Roy  Harris,  also  under 
exclusive  contract  to  him,  is  a  concrete 
indication  that  American  works  are  now 
taking  hold  of  the  public's  interest  and 
attention. 
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J/uL  Band.  0jbuadto\dJ 
(^cMMpamdsuKiL  QUnk, 

Send  your  ideas  and  problems  to  C.  W.  Coons*  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Instrumental  Music* 
Hoopston*  Illinois 


Now  we  fare  the  double-barrelled  prob¬ 
lem  of  runnina  the  varsity  band  proaram 
and  the  heainners'  olaaaes  for  the  new 
M-hrsd  year.  Most  Interest  seems  to  be 
evinced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  proaram. 
Ml  here  aoes  on  that  subject  with  a  hunch 
of  random  observations  taken  from  the 
exiierlence  of  men  ranaina  from  the  Su- 
is'rvlsor  of  Music  in  one  of  our  major 
cities  to  your  columnist. 

In  the  flrst  place,  to  quote  the  suiier- 
visor  of  music  mentioned  above,  weed  out 
as  sfsin  as  isissible  the  ones  of  the  be- 
ainners  who  have  a  lackadaisical  atti- 


Volume  13 
Now 
Ready 


Only  a  Limited  Quantity 

They'll  "Go"  on  tho  Rr«t  Orders  Rocsivod 

Handsomely  bound,  atiff  cover,  durable 
binding  fabric,  with  gold  lettering.  Con- 
taina  the  complete  school  year  of  Issues, 
September,  1941  through  June,  1942.  Send 
your  order  at  once  for  this  volume  to 
avoid  disappointment.  Only  a  limited 
quantity  have  been  made  up.  Still  a 
few  copies  available  of  volume  12,  Sept., 
1940 — June,  1941. 

AH  orders  will  be  filled  on  the  basis  of 
"first  come,  first  served."  These  volumes 
are  offered  at  a  low  price,  strictly  eaah 
with  order,  no  bookkeeping.  Eiach  vol¬ 
ume,  13.00,  plus  15c  for  postage.  Order 
today  sarct 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

ZM  N.  MICNIBAN  AVENUE,  CHICA80,  ILUNOIB 


tude;  they  will  do  more  harm  to  the  ones 
with  an  aggressive  interest  in  their  mu¬ 
sic  than  the  music  will  do  gisid  for  the 
former.  Your  ex|»erlen<-e  with  these  stu¬ 
dents  In  pre-hand  work.  If  you  had  any 
such  pretmratory  courses,  and  their  work 
re<-ords  in  other  schisil  courses  should 
give  you  a  valuable  index  to  go  by  in 
making  your  selections  for  playing  school 
instruments,  or  reiommendatlons  to  par¬ 
ents  for  the  purchase  of  instruments  for 
their  children.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  child 
or  to  the  iiarent  who  supplies  the  money 
for  the  musical  education  of  the  child  to 
let  a  student  struggle  along  wasting  his 
time  and  yours  If  he  lacks  either  the  In¬ 
terest  or  the  aptitude  for  music.  Some¬ 
times  a  shift  of  Instrument  or  of  section 
will  help  the  child,  but  don't  depend  on 
this  to  solve  a  problem  that  ought  to  be 
dropped  Instead  of  solved. 

Don’t  forget.  If  you  can  work  it  out 
that  way,  to  have  players  fr<im  the  var¬ 
sity  l>and,  preferably  last  year's  begin¬ 
ners,  coach  and  supervise  the  practice  of 
the  new  ones.  The  first  year  stutients 
<-an  reniemher  the  problems  they  had  and 
will  ••oncentrate  on  them  with  the  Itegln- 
ners;  and  rernemlier  that  the  young 
coaches  will  get  more  from  the  coaching 
than  the  coached  ;  It  Is  a  profitable  situa¬ 
tion  considered  from  either  side. 

Have  you  ever  tried  starting  your  be¬ 
ginners  on  Just  two  instruments,  clarinet 
for  wiHid-wind  aspirants  and  baritone  for 
brass?  in  these  two  instruments  you 
have  the  basic  systems  of  both  sections  of 
the  band. 

When  the  clarinetist  can  play  the  sec¬ 
ond  register  with  moderate  facility,  he 
••an  be  changed  to  any  Instrument  he 
chooses  In  the  wtsslwlnd  section  with  very 
little  adjustment  in  technique  on  his  part, 
for  the  second  register  is  workably  similar 
to  the  complete  first  two  fs-taves  of  the 
flute,  oboe  and  saxophone;  the  biwer  reg¬ 
ister  has  the  same  relationship  to  bas¬ 
soon.  There  Is  a  slight  hardship  worked 
on  the  student  when  he  makes  the  shift,  | 
but  this  Is  mfire  than  offset  by  the  con¬ 
venience  afforded  by  having  a  class  com- 
|K>sed  completely  of  one  Instrument;  fur¬ 
thermore,  the  problem  of  intonation  Is  less 
ai'Ute  on  the  clarinet,  esjieclally  when 
this  instrument  is  taught  in  a  group,  so 
the  ear  of  the  young  player  Is  better 
trained  to  play  in  tune  when  he  tiegins 
to  wrestle  with  the  treacherous  pitch  of 
the  oboe  or  bassiHin  or  the  stubborn 
tendency  to  be  flat  shown  by  the  flute  and 
saxophone.  You  will  And  as  the  class 
progresses  that  some  of  the  students  show 
a  marked  ability  for  the  clarinet  and  they 
are  to  be  encouraged  to  go  on  with  that 
Instrument ;  the  other  members  of  the 
original  class  should  lie  changed  to  such 
woodwinds  and  saxes  as  their  preference 
and  the  needs  of  the  band  dictate. 

The  class  in  tiarltone  (for  those  who 
prefer  the  brass  section  of  the  band ) 
should  be  trained  in  both  treble  and  bass 
clef.  Those  who  plan  to  change  to  cornet, 
trumpet,  fluegel  horn,  mellophone,  nr 
French  horn  will  take  the  treble  clef  in¬ 
struction  and  will  play  through  any  good 


method  until  they  have  achlevt^l  O  on  top 
of  the  staff.  At  this  point  their  lip  Is 
well  enough  develofied  to  change  to  any 
of  the  prevUmsly  named  Instruments.  The 
••omiiaratlve  ease  of  getting  a  tone  on 
the  baritone  and,  again,  the  relative  ease 
of  Instrui'tlng  a  class  of  several  fdayers 
<in  the  one  Instrument,  instead  of  several 
types  of  horn  In  the  same  class,  proves 
nrofltable  to  both  the  teacher  and  the 
lieginning  player,  if  you  expect  to  change 
to  trombone  or  bass  or  to  continue  on 
the  baritone.  It  is  advisable  to  start  In 
the  bass  clef.  By  the  time  he  has  a  two 
(M'tave  range,  the  student's  ear  will  be 
well  enough  developed  to  ameliorate  the 
problem  of  finding  the  (losltions  on  the 
trombone. 

This  method  has  a  tendency  to  give 
the  student  fewer  problems  to  master  at 
a  time.  Instead  of  making  him  learn  to 
read,  lip,  hreath,  and  finger  all  at  the 
same  time. 
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Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAS  when  anrwering  advertisement t  in  this  magasine. 
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JiuL  CL.  B.  C. 

\  Jifmm, 

I  A.B.A.  lirwK  of  the  month  tii  of 

the  induction  of  three  etAlwart  members 
of  the  club  (Grade  B)  Into  service  with 
the  rank  of  captain.  Namely,  they  are 
Harold  Bachman  of  Chicaao,  George 
I  Howard  of  Pennaylvanla,  and  Kddie  Meat 

I  of  Wlaconiiln.  Theee  men  and  their  an-  I 

i  Hiatanta  will  operate  in  their  reapective  ’ 

{  clinka  in  aomewhat  the  aame  manner  ax 

I  Major  Bronaon  iierculatea  on  a  national 

I  acale.  Reveral  other  men  have  been  aa- 

aigned  to  aimilar  duty  but  theae  are  the 
three  who  have  been  choaen  from  the 
I  ranka  of  the  A.B.A. 

A  direct  communique  from  Captain 
Bachman,  whoae  induction  became  effeo- 
tlve  on  Tuesday,  September  •,  indicatea 
that  he  will  l>e  atatloned  In  Chicago  with 
the  Army  Specialists  Corps  as  Music  Ad¬ 
visor  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Sixth 
Service  Command.  Hia  present  office  ia 
In  the  new  Post  Office  Building. 

The  purpose  of  this  newly  created  unit 
I  of  the  armed  forces  ia  to  make  music 
available  to  every  man  In  the  aervii-e, — 

I  not  so  mui'h  as  liatencra  hut  as  players. 

I  ''Muaic”,  says  the  I'ommandaiit,  “ia  a 
j  weapon  of  «»(renae''.  Kvery  soldier  needs 
It.  needs  to  be  able  to  nutke  it.  for  hia 
own  solace  when  the  going  gets  tough. 

"We  are  not  concerned  with  bands  in 
the  aer\’lce,”  said  ('aptain  Bachman,  "but 
I  rather  with  the  Individual,  to  help  him 
I  with  any  musical  ability  he  may  have,  to 
see  that  he  has  some  kind  of  an  Instru¬ 
ment  if  only  a  harmonica,  to  encourage 
him  to  take  and  have  music  with  him  on 
I  hia  world  crusade  for  victory."  Captain 
j  Wayne  King  will  be  engaged  in  aimilar 
I  work  in  the  same  office  which  has  as  its 
I  field  the  Staten  of  Illinola,  Wisconsin  and  * 
Michigan.  Captain  Howard  will  be  aim- 
I  llarly  engaged  in  New  England  and  Cap- 
I  tain  Mear  will  be  atatloned  at  Atlanta, 
tleorgia. 

I  Captain  Bachman  has  taken  a  leave  of 
i  absence  until  Victory  from  the  University 
j  of  Chicago  and  from  the  Elducational 
Muaic  Bureau. 

It  Is  probable  that  we  can  persuade 
these  exalted  gentlemen  to  contribute  to 
I  this  column  from  time  to  time  of  their 
i  experiences  in  this  work  which  we  be- 
i  lleve  In  unique  in  army  practice.  No 
I  doubt.  Captain  Bachman  will  have  plenty 
I  to  aay  In  th  A.B.A.  column  of  the  October 
j  issue  in  order  to  clarify  hts  real  job  and 
I  hia  real  function,  which  la  but  vaguely 
I  auapicioned  herein. 


Please  note  that  thin  party  and  wife 
are  no  longer  residents  of  the  Stevens 
I  Hotel.  And  imagine  the  unmitigated  gall 
of  Unn  Sam's  circulating  a  report  that 
I  the  Credit  Department  of  the  Stevens 
I  Hotel  were  trying  for  five  years  to  get  us 
I  nut  of  there  and  finally  had  to  call  in  the 

j  Army  to  do  it.  Our  reputation  stands 

!  unassailable  and  the  less  said  about  it. 
the  better.  Our  new  address  Is  222  Hast 
t'hestnut  Street  and  in  future  those  send¬ 
ing  birthday  and  Christman  gifts  will 
please  address  them  to  that  address, 
freight  prepaid. 


Enclosed  find  one  dollar  for  which 
please  send  your  magaxlne  for  a  year. 
We  enjoy  it  very  much. — Blofne  £,.  Yontz, 
ckrlamaN.  /If. 


W.  F.  L.  Keeps  ’em  Drumming! 

You  need  not  jfo  bark  to  the  Civil  War  rope  drums ! 
These  new  VV.F.L.  I'icloriouM  line  of  patented  drums 
have  lost  nothin^  exeept  the  heavy  steel  rods  that  Unele 
Sam  needs  mttre  than  we  do.  There  are  street  and 
parade  drums,  orehestra  and  eoneert  drums,  and  various 
hass  drums.  You  ean  even  have  eomplete  trap  drum 
-and  in  all  the  standard  finishes!  See  your 
dealer  today.  Or  write  for  our  new  “Vietori«»us”  folder 
— it’s  free !  ‘ 


m 

i  lljCSiG  f  -  ■< 

TTTTrirr 


Wm.  K.  I.uil 
wig.  founder, 
fornirrly  of. 
btit  no  longer 
connected 
with.  I.iiflwig 
A  I.  II  <1  w  i  g  , 
Inc.,  or  r.  (1. 
in  I.  UIRI  AVL.  CMCMO,  l.tL  (onn,  l.td. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 

FLUTES!  PICCOLOS!  CLARINETS! 

Sterling  Silver!  •  Sterling  Value!  •  Sterling  Craftamanahip! 

In  «  word: 

PERFECTION! 

Export  ropoirin9  oil  mokot 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  COMPANY,  108  MottochutoHr  Avo.,  Rotten,  Mott. 


WFL  VICTORIOUS  DRUMS 

See  them  at 
your  Dealer! 


IIU 

LUDWIG.  Jl. 
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QnihkadaA,  of,  iha, 
J-Jutnch,  diefm,  Simplipad, 

By  Philip  W.  L  Cox«  Jr.,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


"How  doen  your  French  horn  nectlon 
line  up  thin  fall,  ('harlie?" 

“Jim,  we  have  four  Inntruinentn  and 
four  playem,  but  no  section. *' 

"You’re  lucky  to  have  the  hornn.  what 
are  you  worried  about?" 

"Four  new  people  to  break  In,  all  play- 
iiiK  a  different  ntyle." 

“Well,  everyone's  up  against  that, 

< 'harlie,  the  French  hornn  always  take 
care  of  themnelven — they’ll  get  by.” 

"You’re  off  the  Iteain,  Jim.  They  may 
get  by,  but  not  an  a  horn  section.” 

Butchert  on  Parade 

"You  iirobably  think  of  Frein’h  horns 
as  a  tasty  little  effer-t  crumbled  in  with 
the  band.  Iteal  band  horns  are  latunds 
of  beef,  chopited  U|i  and  served  In  vari¬ 
ous  keys.  A  section  of  specially  trained 
horns  is  a  powerhouse.” 

Turning  'am  Out 

’’Where  do  you  begin  training,  Charlie?" 

"Itight  with  the  niouthple<-es,  most  of 
them  are  |»ea-shootern  and  we’re  after  big 
game.  I  take  them  to  a  lathe  and  turn 
the  Inside  edge  of  the  rim  to  44  or  45/64 
inches  across,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  metal  that  can  be  safely  removed.  If 
the  mouthpiece  throat  isn't  about  13/64 
diameter,  I  drill  or  ream  It  to  that  sise. 
Some  mouthpieces  may  go  a  shade  flat 
when  so  treated,  and  some  coarse  emery 
rubbed  around  the  stem  where  It  fits  the 
mouthpiece  will  enable  it  to  fit  farther 
into  the  horn  and  raise  the  pitch." 

Busineu  It  Booming 

"Now  you've  got  all  this  done,  don't 
you  still  have  to  train  the  players’  Ups  to 
liroduce  volume?" 

"More  than  volume  alone,  Jim,  a  siie- 
cial  kind  of  tone  that  Is  unlike  the  effect 
gotten  by  any  other  instrument  in  the 
Itaiid.  My  players  will  play  a  C-K-O-t’ 
chord  in  a  gym  or  auditorium  with  lots 
of  echo.  Just  to  learn  the  i>osslbiliUe8  of 
the  horn  In  band.  First  they’ll  play  In 
the  common  bell-to-the-slde  position  with 
all  their  power,  listening  for  the  echo 
which  generally  sounds  like  mellophone 
or  trombone.  In  contrast  they’ll  play 
with  the  bells  practically  in  their  laps, 
and  after  accustoming  their  Ups  to  the 
new  kind  of  response,  play  the  same  chord 

I  like  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  a  lot 
and  so  does  my  brother,  who  plays  first 
chair  sax.  I  am  the  drum  major. — Miss 
He»ter  Welch,  Montpelier,  Ohio. 


HOT  OFF  THE  PRESS! 

RED  RHYTHM  VALLEY 

A  modern  concert  fentasie  based 
on  the  world  famous  cowboy  ballad 
"Red  River  Valley". 

Arranged  etpecially  for  hand  hy 
Charlet  Lee  Hill 
$200 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  MUSIC 

last  Cotmo  Si.  Hollywood,  CsIH. 


fortissimo.  The  who  they  hear  is  a  n>ar, 
a  boom,  more  condensed  than  baritone, 
totally  unlike  other  instruments,  yet 
blending  musically.  Kach  player  will  ex- 
l>erinient  with  the  new  position,  his  bell 
hand,  and  embouchure  to  And  what  com¬ 
bination  will  pnsluce  the  notes  he  gen¬ 
erally  plays  with  the  utmost  In  penetrat¬ 
ing  |>ower. 

Built  on  a  Rock 

”Vour  players  won’t  sound  entirely 
alike  will  they,  charller’  j 

"I  can’t  guarantee  that,  but  1  distribute  I 

them  for  the  strongest  effe<‘t.  The  Ijest  i 

reader  plays  the  first  part,  the  biggest  ^ 
toned  player  plays  fourth,  and  of  the 
other  two  the  better  reader  takes  swond. 
Kach  player  I  regard  as  a  siieciallst  in 
his  part,  and  when  a  selection  demands  a 
strong  sei-oiid  part,  the  fourth  player 
swaps  parts  and  jilaces  for  that  piece." 

Anvil  Chorut  j 

"I  should  think  this  Itooniy  tone  wilt 
make  tongueing  clumsy.” 

"Just  the  opiMisIte.  Ther«-'s  mu<’h  more 
bite,  and  you  can  aliiHwt  feel  the  attack. 
Rut  I  have  to  sell  the  Idea  of  pouiidinii 
the  afterbeats,  not  just  blowing.  .Most 
players  oose  Into  their  pitches ;  my  horn 
team  Is  supimsed  to  take  chances  with 
missing  notes  in  order  to  learn  how  to 
he  heard.  They  must  imitate  a  piano 
tone  struck  hard  and  short — a  wallop  and 
brief  echo.  Is>ts  more  tongue,  more  mo- 
tb>n.  and  timing  of  the  blowing  to  come 
before  the  tongue  Is  snap|)ed  back." 

K-K-K-K«-tyl 

"Your  requirements  will  make  fast  ton¬ 
gueing  impossible." 

"Jim,  If  my  horns  are  heard.  I’ll  not 
ask  too  much  technique.  There’s  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  double  and  triple  tongue  on 
horn,  provld*>d  the  kn  sound  Is  distinct. 
It’s  fun  to  clean  up  kn  by  playing  it  on 
* J-A-R-U-O-,  or  other  sequence." 

Canned  Music 

"Uharlie,  just  how  will  your  players 
play  In  their  laps  on  parade?” 

"They  won't,  but  they’ll  try  to  get  the 
same  effect.  They’ll  collect  tin  cans  of 
all  sixes  and  shapes  to  be  held  at  an  angle 
to  the  bell  throat.  When  each  has  found 
the  boomiest  device  that  he  can  play 
in  tune,  the  other  cans  go  to  defense, 
llecause  the  horn  tone  thins  out  more 
quickly  than  other  Instruments  out-of- 
doors,  I  give  the  third  and  fourth  parts  a 
break  by  putting  them  on  first  and  second  | 
respectively  when  marching."  I 

Keep  'em  Trying 

"I  often  feel  guilty  making  my  horns 
stay  on  afterbeats,  Charlie." 

"Does  a  baseball  outfielder  always  com¬ 
plain?  Not  if  he  gets  his  chance  to  catch 
a  fly,  make  a  put-out,  take  his  turn  at 
bat.  Your  horns  will  stand  by  you  if 
they  get  a  chance  to '  be  heard  an  a  sec¬ 
tion,  to  take  a  solo,  to  try  playing 
stopped-horn  for  the  band  to  hear,  I>‘t 
them  show  you  how  good  they  are  and  ; 
what  they  know.  Have  them  help  you  try  j 
out  some  of  the  tricks  I  mentioned,  then 
give  them  their  chance  to  show  up  other 
horn  sections  for  miles  around.  And,  Jim, 
by  then  we'll  have  them  making  music 
out  of  notes." 


Volkwein’s 

MODERN  WAY 

TJTfuthojcL 

by  L.  J.  DIPPOLITO 
For  Class  or  Individnoi 
iHstniction 

VOLKWEIN’S  MODERN  WAY 
METHOD  it  now  used  by  many 
■chooU  and  private  teachen  from 
Coaat  to  Coast.  New,  original  and 
simplified  chart  is  included  in  each 
book.  Student  or  teacher  can  learn 
fingering  quickly.  The  first  part  of 
the  meth^  is  in  unison  and  the 
second  part  is  harmonized,  contain¬ 
ing  little  selections  suitable  for  a 
program.  When  the  students  have 
finished  diis  method  they  are  ready 
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Band  Leaders  will  find  this  strik¬ 
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addition  to  their  repertoire.  Con 
temporary  in  style,  it  contains 
colorful  harmoryc  effects  and 
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(Mvica,  io  ihe,  (johnsditJL 

Expertly  Given  by  Leonard  V.  Meretta 

Instructor  in  th«  School  of  Music,  UnivorsHy  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 


fSrf^tltiKK  to  you  lornetiiitn.  and  nthrrx 
who  may  b«  readcrH  of  thin  column.  It’ii 
September  attain,  and  time  to  take  Rf>ll 
t'all,  and  to  plan  muelcal  activltlea  for 
the  comlnit  year.  A  rhe<-k-up  on  the  |>af<t 
summer  would  no  doubt  reveal,  alao,  that 
many  of  you  have  been  KtudyiiiK  at 
munic  rampH  or  elaewhere,  and  the  reat 
( I  ho|>e)  have  not  nettlected  practicing 
on  your  inatrumenta.  PV>r  all  of  you.  may 
Ihla  be  a  moat  |»ro|treaalve  and  aatlafac- 
tory  year. 

Thia  cornet  column  la  fi»r  yitu  mual- 
clana,  and  you  may  help  to  make  It  active 
and  intereatlntt  by  particl|>atin|t.  So, 
ideaae  aend  me  your  <|ueatlona,  or  aUK- 
aeatlona,  about  the  (iroblenia  confrontiiiK 
comet  playera. 

i/ueBtitm :  I>o  you  adviae  the  teachlnic 
of  double  or  triple  tonttulntt  flrat?  I  am 
a  hlfth  ach'Hil  <-ornetiat  and  am  helplnit 
several  beitlnnera.  I  find  that  the  opln- 
lona  dllTer  In  inatruction  taatka  and  amona 
teachers. 


Do  yan  know  of  any  k(km1  studies  which 
miirht  Include  some  aonca,  double  and 
triple  toniruInK,  and  maybe  acalea  alons, 
of  course,  with  the  different  forma  of 
playlnir?  I  would  appreciate  any  help 
and  advice  that  you  may  offer.  Thank 
you  very  much. — D.H.,  Hcotttbliff,  Se- 
bratka. 

Anatrer:  I  teach  triple-tonituinit  flrat. 
After  the  student  has  acquired  a  fair 
te«'hnique,  I  follow  with  double-tonguInK. 
TrIple-tonKUinr  may  be  attempted  after 
a  student  haa  a  fine  alnirle  tonicua.  Clar¬ 
ity  and  evenness,  of  course,  are  of  prime 
importance.  With  these  as  the  objective, 
Hpeed  will  come  in  due  time.  Be  patienl. 

As  for  a  book  which  contains  all  that 
you  ask,  I  know  of  no  better  Method  than 
the  complete  Arban.  The  scales  and 
triple-  and  douhle-tonKulna  exercises  In 
Ihla  Method  are  excellent.  The  sonits, 
however,  miKht  not  appeal  to  many  stu¬ 
dents.  In  this  case,  I  sUKKCst  such  a 


collection  for  cornet  and  piano  aa  "tl^very- 
body’s  Favorite  Comet  Solos”,  edited  by 
Jay  Arnold  and  published  by  Amsco  Mu¬ 
sic  Sales  Co.  The  complete  "WllllaniH 
Modern  Method  for  Comet”,  published  by 
FJ.  S.  Williams,  15S  Ocean  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York,  is  excellent.  As  In  the 
Arban  Method,  the  scales  and  triple-  and 
double-tonmilnir  exercises  are  fine.  The 
aonn  in  the  first  part  of  this  Method  are 
not  very  difllcult,  and  piano  accompani¬ 
ments  are  available,  “nte  latter  part  of 
this  Method  is  very  much  advanced.  Vol¬ 
ume  I.  Williams  Method,  Is  particularly 
fine  for  beRinners. 

Position 

This  summer  at  a  band  clinic,  1  had 
the  pleasure  of  workinR  with  a  Rroup  of 
hlRh  school  students  from  a  number  of 
states.  Amaxlnaly  few  of  these  (*ornet 
students  had  a  really  pood  playinR  posi¬ 
tion.  Appearance  means  much,  and  we 
cornelista  should  take  pride  in  our  posi¬ 
tion — the  way  we  play.  sittInR,  standlna. 
or  march  I  nR. 

1.  Sit,  or  stand,  erectly.  Your  feet 
shtiuld  be  to  the  front  of  the  chair,  and 
close  toRether.  Sit  well  back  in  the  chair, 
with  your  back  sliRhtly  away  from  the 
back  of  the  chair  when  you  play. 

S.  Hold  the  cornet  firmly  with  the  left 
hand.  The  riRht  thumb  should  be  in¬ 
serted  l>etween  the  first  and  second  valv«’ 
casInRs,  with  the  flnRers  cur\’ed  and  on 
the  valve  buttons.  The  flnRers  should  he 
in  such  a  position  that  they  strike  the 
valves  and  do  not  pull  the  valves  down. 

Be  careful  to  keep  your  third  fltiRer 
in  itositlon  oticays — very  few  people  do 
The  little  IlnRer  should  Im*  placed  on  the 
hook,  and  t>e  allowed  to  move  to  a  sIIrIiI 
extent  in  sympathy  with  the  third  fliiRer 
The  little  fliiRer  is,  however,  plai'ed  in 
the  htsik  when  one  is  playInR  and  musi 
turn  a  |>aKe  with  his  left  hand. 

I.  Hold  your  instrument  as  nearly 
^  parallel  with  the  fl<M>r  as  isissihle. 

I  4.  Do  not  play  with  the  bell  pointed 
towards  a  music  stand.  Play  to  the  side 
I  or  above  the  stand. 

'  5.  ta)  When  the  conductor  Is  off  Ihe 

|H>dium,  hold  your  cornet  on  your  lap 
I  with  the  bell  isdnted  towards  the  left. 

(b)  When  the  conductor  steps  on  the 
'  podium,  raise  the  instrument,  with  the 
bell  restInR  on  your  left  leR. 

I  •.  There  are  two  |>onitlonn  for  carryiiiR 
I  the  cornet  on  the  march ;  one,  with  the 
I  instrument  held  with  the  left  hand,  bell 
down.  In  front  of  the  body ;  the  other, 
with  the  instrument  held  under  the  riRht 
i  arm,  parallel  with  the  Rround,  and  bell 
|H>lnted  to  the  front.  The  latter  Is  less 
I  tiririR  than  the  former,  and  may  I  sur- 
Rest  that  if  this  position  is  used,  be  care¬ 
ful  that  the  mouthpiece  is  firmly  inserted 
In  the  Instrument,  as  It  miRht  easily  drop 
out  because  of  the  JarrinR  received  when 
you  march. 

7.  Stand,  and  with  the  best  (losslble 
l>osture,  when  you  play  a  solo,  and  durinR 
the  “rest  periods”  hold  your  comet  Im- 
I  mediately  In  front  of  your  body  with  the 
bell  down,  iMdntInR  sliRhtly  to  the  right 
with  your  forearm  parallel  to  the  floor. 

I  Why  don't  you  "see  yourself  as  others 
see  you”  by  doing  some  mirror  practice? 
I  Try  it,  and  see  if  there  Isn't  some  room 
for  improvement.  There  usually  la.  Not 
long  ago  I  heard  of  a  prominent  con¬ 
ductor  who  hesitated  to  hire  an  excellent 
cornetist  because  of  his  poor  playing  po¬ 
sition.  A  player's  position  Is  certain  to 
make  an  impression  upon  the  audience — 
■  "for  better  or  for  worse". 


gk  darisal,  sNesrlsasr 


What  do  you  spend  for  cane  reeds  in  9 
months  of  professional  playing?  How  much 
time  do  yon  waste  hunting  for  good  cane? 
All  this  yon  save,  PLUS  instant  playing  (no 
preparation  required  );  elimination  of  water 
s^;  brilliant  tone.  Switch  to  Lnellen  today 
for  tremendous  cash  savings  and  greater 
playing  satisfaction.  Five  strengths. 


PLASTIKANE  REED 

■UY  FKOIN  YOUR  DtAUR-If  he  Is  eBshk  to 
■BMly  ysa.  ssad  I1.M  to  we  sad  ysa  sriU  rsesivs  year 
rsM  postpaid. 


JOHN  LUELLEN  &  CO.,  1444  Walnut  St.,  CHICAGO 
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Send  Them  to  Rei  Elton  Pair,  306  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


iSreetinga!  Here  it  la  September  again, 
and  time  to  atart  another  achiad  year 
mllliig  along.  We  can  rant  and  rave, 
pull  our  hair  and  flght,  or  we  may  chmiae 
III  meet  with  frienda,  atroll  In  the  parka, 
llalen  to  line  mualc  or  vlalt  the  I'ountry- 
aide,  lint  legardleaa  of  irhat  we  do,  old 


You  can  guets  without  trying  that  this  it  the 
fine  flute  clast  of  which  Mr.  Fair  writes  to 
flatteringly  in  hit  columns. 


Kiilher  Time  kee|>a  atepping  along  at  the 
aame  old  pai'e,  and  without  tlnding  one 
liny  excuae  to  falter. 

With  that  In  mind,  wouldn't  it  lie  flne 
If  right  now  eac-h  anil  every  one  of  ua 
would  make  a  vow  to  extract  all  the 
giHid  that  we  poaaihly  can  from  each 
golden  hour  that  Ilea  ahead  of  ua  during 
Ihia,  “Our  New  Year"?  And,  apeaking 
of  golden  hourn: 

I  ho|>e  that  every  one  of  my  readera 
haa  had  a  pleaaant  and  profitable  aum- 
•ner.  Aa  for  myaelf,  well,  again  I  had 
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the  good  fortune  to  be  on  the  faculty  of 
the  Petrie  Band  Camp,  and  never  in  n>y 
life  have  I  »<>  enjoyed  a  |»erlod  of  five 
weeka  aa  1  did  at  the  camp  thia  aummer. 
No  doubt  the  outatanding  reaaon  f<ir  aiich 
n  pleasant  aeaaon  waa  the  fact  that  1 
had  thirteen  <if  the  moat  delightful  flute 
atudenta  that — ao  It  aeema  to  me — were 
ever  assembled.  Some  of  our  direi'tora, 
at  their  first  rehearsal,  thought  that  they 
might  be  in  for  real  punlahment  lie<-auae 
of  ao  many  flutes.  However,  yours  truly 
waa  overjoyed  on  four  different  o<-caainns, 
when  each  conductor  told  my  atudenta 
that  their  intonation  waa  very  flne,  and 
that  they  were  really  enjoying  the  novelty 
of  using  ao  many  flutes  in  the  band.  I'll 
include  a  photo  of  my  class,  and  then  you 
may  see  for  yourselves  that  I  had  Just 
cause  for  my  declaration  concerning  such 
a  successful  term  at  the  camp. 

Tonguingl  SingU,  Double  end  Triple 

In  the  issue  of  Thk  School  .Mcsician 
for  last  June,  we  gave  considerable  space 
to  Tone  Production  and  The  Vibrato.  At 
that  time  I  promised  my  readers  that  in 
this  issue  we  would  dwell  at  some  length 
on  the  subje<'t  of  tonguing.  Sr>,  here  it  is  : 

First  of  all,  I  must  remind  you  that 
because  of  su<-h  variation  in  our  physical 
makeups,  it  Is  rather  ditflcult  to  help  you 
at  such  long  range.  However,  I  shall  do 
the  best  I  can,  and  I  do  hope  that  my 
suggestions  may  be  of  help  to  those  who 
are  having  dini<-ultles  with  the  various 
kinds  of  tonguing. 

To  priii>erly  tongue  on  the  flute  Is  truly 
an  art,  and  one  that  many  teachers  seem 
prone  to  neglect.  To  assume  a  relaxed, 
easy  and  a  natural  |H>sltlon  is  the  first 
essential.  Avoid  thrusting  the  tongue 
through  the  lips.  Bemember  that  the 
longer  the  thrust,  the  more  time  will  be 
required  to  get  in  position  to  tongue  the 
next  note.  In  playing  the  lower  tones, 
single  tonguing,  try  using  the  tongue  as 
In  pronouncing  "De"  as  in  I»e«'k.  The 
very  act  of  pronouncing  the  work  Deck, 
calls  for  a  half  smiling  position  of  the 
lips.  This  will  prevent  your  touching  the 
lips  with  the  tongue,  and  Is  desirable  la*- 
cause  to  tongue  clear  to  or  through  the 
lips.  Is  bound  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
prfKluctlon  of  a  g<s)d  tone  In  the  lower 
register.  As  you  proceed  U|i  the  s<-ale, 
let  us  say  from  about  the  low  (i,  let  the 
tongue  assume  a  more  |M>lnted  position  to 
one  of  saying  "too".  At  about  A  or  B 
alsive  the  staff,  the  tongue  seems — In  a 
most  natural  manner — to  come  clear  to 
the  opening  between  the  lips.  The  higher 
notes  call  for  a  more  pointed  tongue  with 
a  little  more  determined  forward  thrust 
than  the  lower  or  upper  register.  In  fact 
It  is  not  exceptional  among  many  artist 
flutists  to  let  the  tip  of  the  tongue  close 
the  orifice  between  the  lips  entirely,  when 
tonguing  the  notes  above  the  high  (S  or  ft 
sharp,  on  up  to  the  top,  f’,  C  sharp  and  D 

In  double  or  triple  tonguing,  it  is 
almost  physically  impossible  to  maintain 
a  nice  tone  with  evenly  distributed  notes. 
If  the  tongue  Is  permitted  to  come  clear 
to  the  lips.  In  double  tonguing  the  tones 
from  about  low  C  to  the  first  fi.  It  Is  well 
to  use  the  syllables  “Dt"  and  “Oe",  the 
“Oe”  as  In  Oet.  In  triple  effects,  let  the 


FUN! 

TAPPING  OUT  RHYTHMS 

With  These  Rubber-Tipped  Sticks 


You  Don't  Have  To  Be 
a  Drummerl 


i  Everybody  liket  to  drum.  It's  more  tun 
then  you  cen  Imegine  end  you  don't  heve 
I  to  be  e  drummer  or  e  muiicien  to  tep  out 

I  e  boogie-woogie  on  your  desk  top,  the 

I  heel  ot  your  shoe  or  your  girl's  front  door 
with  a  pair  of  these  perfectly  matched 
drumsticks  with  rubber  tips.  Those  rubber 
tips  make  a  drum  of  everything  they 
*  touch,  give  the  same  rebound  as  a  drum 
head,  not  too  noisy,  perfectly  harmless. 
Everybody  loves  to  do  it.  Everybody  cen. 

Not  for  Sale — We  Want 
to  GIVE  You  a  Pair 

This  outfit  it  not  for  sale.  It  won't  cost  you 
j  one  penny  to  gat  a  pair  of  these  rubber-tipped 
1  drumsticks  and  start  having  fun.  We  want  to 
giva  you  a  pair,  free,  with  our 
I  compliments,  at  a  reward  for  9 

sanding  In  two’  l-yaar  tubterip-  I 
tions  to  Tha  SCHOOL  MUSI-  I 
I  CIAN  at  $1  each.  Or.  wa  will  I 

sand  them  to  you  for  one  2-yaar  ■ 
subscription  at  SI. SO.  Your  own  1  | 

subscription,  new  or  ranawal,  ■  •' 

counts  In  aithar  case.  1 


Drum  Manual 
Included  FREE 

Along  with  tha  sticks  and  thair 
rubber  "hushiss",  you  gat  a  fina 
drum  manual;  simple  to  undar- 
stand;  gives  you  tha  funda- 
mantals  and  starts  you  having 
fun  with  real  rudimantal  drum 
strokes.  Ramambar,  you  gat  all 
this  free,  at  a  gift,  for  sanding 
In  two  l-yaar  subscriptions  at  SI 
aach  or  one  2-yoar  subscription 
at  SI. SO.  Print  or  typewrite 
name  and  mall  address  of  sub¬ 
scribers  and  attach  monay  order 
or  chock  (add  Sc  for  aschanga 
on  check)  for  S2,  or  for  SI. SO 
and  mall  to  Tha  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  230  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  This  offer 
good  for  a  llmitad  time  in  tha 
United  States  only. 
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NEED  a  hcaju  HORN? 


Although  the  Holton  factory  U  busy 
niaking  **presenU  for  Adolph**, 
Holton  dealer 


conducted  by 
Holton  for  iU  dealers,  making  it  possible 
for  them  to  buy,  sell  and  exchange 
instruments  unneeded  in  some  com* 
munities  and  in  great  demand  in  others. 


S««  jreur  dMiier  today.  Write  for  kit  name 
and  addroM  if  you  do  no^^ve  it. 

IF  YOUR  OLD  ONE  WILL  “^AVE  TO  DO^L 

an  overhaul  job — the  Holton  Way,  will  ^t  it 
the  “pink**  of  condition  and  make  the ‘^fferencel^ 
between  just  getting  by  and  rftgU:^aiii©y&|^ 
your  pla]ring  again.  Write  for 


FRnnK  Hoifon  &  co 


326  N.  CHURCH  ST.  ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 


★ 


ASK  ABOUT 
THE  NEW  LEEDY 

DRUM  OUTFIT 


Built  to  give  you 
a  lot  of  drumming 
pleasure  but  de¬ 
signed  to  save  pre¬ 
cious  metals  for  the 
all-out  war  effort. 

★  ★  ★ 

See  your  music  dealer 
or  write  direct  to 
Leedy  Factory. 


Iwordn  “Ur"  “Oe"  “Ur”  be  uaM.  Arouml 
the  middle  reKixler,  you  may  one  the 
wordx  *'l>oir’  "tinn''  for  the  double,  ami 
I  add  the  “Uoti"  acain  to  make  It  triple. 
Thin  will  aradually  and  naturally  change 
the  imnltlon  of  the  tongue  until  the  very 
|M>lnted  position  of  •‘Tu’’  "Ku”  •Tu"  hast 
tteen  reached  for  the  very  high  register. 

It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  to  tongue 
nicely  and  artintically  requires  a  great 
deal  of  slow  painstaking  practise.  At 
first,  all  exercises  should  be  played  with 
the  single  tonguing  and  executed  tUtwly. 
Then  Imitate  with  the  double  or  triple 
tonguing.  Tonguing  la  a  sensational 
mintethlng,  the  same  as  tone  production 
and  the  vibrato.  It  cannot  be  forced  but 
must  be  developed  through  the  channel 
of  careful,  considerate  practise. 

A  IsHsr  from  Dsnvsr,  Colorado 
A  most  Intereating  letter  has  been 
re<*elved  from  Miss  Irma  T*rlne  In  whh’h 
ahe  states  "I  am  writing  an  essay  on  the 
flute,  and  should  like  to  close  It  with  a 
short  story  or  a  poem  touching  on  the 
virtues  of  (Jeorgea  Barrere". 

Your  columnist  Is  highly  pleased  to  hel|i 
you  In  such  a  worthy  cause. 

Here  la  a  little  story  and  a  poem  which 
will  meet  all  requirements,  and  for  which 
we  must  thank  our  g<M>d  friend  Isila 
Haynes,  of  the  Win.  S.  Haynes  Co..  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  And  now  tu  quote  from  one 
of  her  letters. 

‘■iJeorge  Chadwick  had  this  to  say  after 
he  had  heard  Mr.  Barrere  play  a  Bach 
Sonata  at  a  (?oolidge  Festival  In  tin- 
Berkshlres." 

Hs  Plays  Uks  a  God 
“He  plays  like  a  god"  they  said 
From  hearts  too  full  for  tears. 

It  Is  not  true  that  Pan  Is  dead, 

Just  now,  we  glimpsed  his  leaf-crowned 
head 

And  heard  his  airy,  elfin  tread  ^ 

On  the  Stair-steps  of  the  yearn. 

"This  from  a  mortal?"  he  said. 

We  heard  hin  nobbing  breath 

He  tore  the  leaf-crown  from  his  head 

And  dropiied  hin  mantle  ere  he  fled. 

"When  fame’s  bright  fire  bums  out.”  he 
said, 

"Its  ashes  are  bitter  as  death.” 

"Oive  him  my  mantle,”  he  said. 

For  he  is  a  kingly  man. 

Place  my  leaf  crown  on  his  head. 

Flowers  in  his  pathway  spread. 

King  Pan's  dethroned,  hin  glory  dead, 
tireater  Is  he  than  Pan.” 

Author  of  French  Horn 
Column  Has  Idea*  for  You 

Mr.  Philip  W.  L.  Cox,  Jr.,  author  of 
the  French  Horn  column  in  The  SCHOOL 
MPSICIAN,  In  now  associated  with  a 
small  progressive  school  in  Hilton,  N.  Y. 
"As  you  suggested,”  he  writes,  "I  have. 
Indeed,  l>een  ac<’umulating  ideas  for  my 
•■olumn.  This  summer  I  was  invited  to 
assist  the  Niagara  Falls  Concert  Band. 
hMa'ard  IVAnna,  Director,  as  first  horn 
In  their  weekly  Hyde  Park  concerts. 
While  I  trust  none  of  my  readers  guesse<l 
who  was  responsible  for  occasional  blue 
notes  over  WHLD  Sunday  evening  at 
7  :30  I'd  have  liked  a  reaction  to  the  ex- 
l»erlments  I  was  undertaking.” 


AM  music  teachers  who  are  Interested 
In  mualc  and  musicians— and  pupils — In 
I  the  schools,  should  subscribe  to  The 
I  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  and  keep  up  to  date 
on  what  Is  really  going  on  In  the  schools 
I  today.  I  wouldn’t  think  of  being  without 
I  It. — Frank  H.  Hnrtfall,  Brattle,  Waaking- 

*  fos. 
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BEki!  won't 
WORK  ANYMORE.  I  CANT 
UEFORO  A  NEW  ONE. 


A  School  of  Repairing  All  Band  Instnunents 

Conducted  by  Erick  Brand 

*Addrest  questions  to  The  School  Musician,  230  No.  Michiqen  Ave.,  Chiceqo. 


ERICK  BRAND  first  beqen  to  repair  in¬ 
struments  for  e  New  York  concern  in  1913. 
He  had  e  natural  bent  for  things  machenicel. 

Erick  received  advice  from  and  also  had 
the  privilege  of  working  on  the  bench  along¬ 
side  some  of  the  best  European  end  Ameri¬ 
can  musical  instrument  mechanics  end  re¬ 
pairmen. 

In  addition  to  repairing  and  servicing, 
Erick  has  had  considerable  manufacturing 
experience,  catering  to  the  top  ranking  pro¬ 
fessional  musicians.  His  manual  on  repair¬ 
ing  has  been  highly  praised  by  leading 
bandmasters,  heads  of  school  instrumental 
music  departments,  government  musical  in¬ 
strument  repair  divisions,  professional  re¬ 
pairman,  and  musicians  everywhere.  Not 
only  is  it  so  worded  that  one  can  under¬ 
stand  it  readily,  but  there  are  endless 
illustrations  that  make  the  text  much  easier 
to  understand,  especially  as  pertains  to  in¬ 
tricate  repair  operations. 


(^iifBtion ;  How  can  I  remove  mouth- 
piecen  fnrm  «-orneln,  trumpetn,  trombone*, 
jammed  or  corroded  in  place? 

AMKtrrr;  You  nhould  have  a  small 
aiMiden  or  rawhide  mallet,  but  if  not,  une 
the  handle  of  a  hammer  or  a  hardwood 
»U<'k  about  S  or  <4"  in  diameter.  Hold 
the  inatrument  with  one  hand  in  auch  a 
way  that  you  exert  a  pull  on  the  mouth- 
pier'e,  but  at  the  name  time  have  a  K<M>d 
Bri|>  on  the  Instrument.  I'sually  this  can 
In>  done  by  pushinfc  upward  under  the 
cup  on  the  mouthpiece  with  your  thumb 
and  flrnt  fliiBer,  while  the  third  and  fourth 
fliiKers  pull  downward  on  the  mouthpipe. 
Of  courae,  if  you  can  Ret  a  helper  to  pull 
on  the  mouthpiece  while  you  pull  on  the 
instrument,  it  will  help. 

.Strike  a  rather  sharp,  but  not  heavy 
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an  instrument  of  this  type  la  stored  In 
such  low  humidity,  the  Rreater  Its  datiRer 
of  crackiuR  when  It  la  played  U|)on.  The 
wt>od  becomes  dried  out  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  more  so  on  the  outside  than  It 
does  on  the  inside.  This  In  Itself  creates 
a  strain,  t>ecause  the  inner  parts  of  the 
\v<M>d  are  In  a  somewhat  expanded  state, 
while  the  outer  parts  are  In  a  shrunken 
state.  When  a  player  blows  Into  this  In¬ 
strument,  moisture  condenses  in  the  bore, 
HRRravatlnR  this  condition  and  usually 
•  TackinR  the  Instrument  on  the  outside, 
l>ecause  it  can  no  lonRer  withstand  the 
terrific  pressure  of  the  inside  swellinR. 

About  the  only  way  to  overcome  this 
trouble  is  to  keep  the  instrument  while 
not  In  use  in  an  atmosphere  of  40%  to 
50%  humidity.  This  Is  undesirable  In  the 
averaRe  home,  but  It  can  be  held  In  a 
band  room  or  inside  the  Instrument  case. 
Some  instrument  cases  today  come 
equipped  with  humidifiers  and  these  can 
be  bouRht  separately  to  une  In  canes  not 
so  equipped. 

The  band  room  if  steam  heated  can  be 
kept  more  moist  by  fittinR  the  radiators 
with  escape  valves,  or  you  can  see  your 
local  plumber  about  InstalllnR  humidifiers 
especially  made  for  that  purpose. 

If  both  of  these  are  out  of  the  question, 
procure  a  cabinet,  preferably  metal,  if 
that  in  iMyssible,  wherein  you  can  store  all 
the  woodwind  Instruments.  In  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  thin  cabinet  have  several  wet 
sitonRes  or  even  just  wet  raRs  and  see 
that  someone  has  the  dally  resismsibllity 
of  keepiiiR  them  wet.  Do  not  allow  the 
raRs  or  s|K>nRes  to  contact  the  instru¬ 
ments  or  cases  dlre<'tly.  Under  su«-h  iM>n- 
dltions  it  is  best  to  leave  the  cases  o|>en. 

Whatever  method  you  une.  Ret  a  hu¬ 
midity  RUide  from  your  local  Jeweler  and 
keep  where  it  will  show  average  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  room  or  cabinet  If  the 
humidity  falls  below  40%,  add  more  mois¬ 
ture  by  using  more  sponges  or  more  steam 
valves.  If  the  moisture  content  is  over 
50%,  use  less  Stranges  or  less  valves. 

Queation;  On  several  occasions  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  band  have  had  cloth  swabs 
caught  In  the  Instrument  due  to  the  string 
breaking,  and  on  a  few  occasions  this 
has  resulted  in  serious  damage  when  try- 
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Back  Issues 

Pleet#  note  Ike  following  pricei  for 
beck  iMuet  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  If  ordered  by  mail,  3c  eddi- 
fionel  for  pottage  mutt  be  added  to 
the  price  of  each  magazine.  If  beck 
copiet  ordered  are  no  logger  available 
your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 
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blow  with  the  mallet  or  stick  on  the  fer¬ 
rule  at  the  top  end  of  the  muuthpi|>e  at 
rigtit  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  mouth- 
ple«'e  and  mouthpipe.  This  should  be  re- 
■•eated  at  several  points  around  the 
mouthpipe.  Ordinarily  this  will  break  it 
liN»He  quickly.  If  it  should  fail,  lay  the 
mouthpipe  ferrule  on  a  small,  fairly  hard 
w*rad  bkvk.  Strike  the  op|s>slte  side  of 
the  ferrule  with  the  mallet  or  stick 
sharply  an  you  kei'p  turning  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Do  not  strike  iu>  hard  that  the 
blows  will  crush  the  ferrule. 

There  In  a  mouthpiece  puller  <in  the 
market  today  which  should  really  be  In 
every  band  room.  For  name  of  supplier 
on  this  item,  write  to  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN. 

(fueation;  This  is  about  the  season 
when  we  begin  to  have  trouble  with  wood¬ 
wind  Instruments  cracking.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  wr  can  do  to  reduce  this  hazard? 

Anawrr;  The  cracking  of  woodwind 
Instruments  Is  primarily  due  to  storing 
them  In  artificially  heated  houses,  wherein 
the  humidity  In  10%  or  less.  The  longer 
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FIGHTING  SONS  OF  TW  NAVY  HUE  («rr.  WkMicr) 


•rrn«*4  ky  PAUL  YODER 
ANNIVIRSARY  WALT!  •  TNI  MARINI  S  NTMN 
I  AM  AN  AMERICAN  •  ON  TNI  SOUARE  •  SRYIARR 
MT  ORIAT  6REAT  ORANOEATNIR 


THI  OID  GMY  MAM  (arr.  PomNd) 


CONCERT  BAND 


FIOM  THE  UNO  OF  THE  SKY  MUE  WATER 

F«l(  io»><  I  SO  7  SO 


A  WAITZ  MIDIEY 


A  wrwvw  of  AflkOrKON  woHitl 
I  SO  SvmoKoak  toA^ 


Cori  W«bb«r‘t 

BAND  FUNDAMENTALS 


A  coMot«*«  ModotA  ARtl^od  for  bOAd  bv  oa« 
of  A«»ofko'i  loodiAf  Afvrot  ra  tbo  fiold  ^ 

of  bOAd  ItlOfOlwRA 
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STAMPS 


SOLOS  .  DUOS  •  TRIOS  .  ENSEMBLES 
For 

Woodwinds  and  Brasses 

S«nd  For  Fro#  Bullotin 

MANUSCRIPT  MUSIC  EDITIONS 

P.  O.  Bor  95  BirmingliDm,  Hick. 


ENSEMBLES 


Ins  tu  remove  (he  cloth.  Wha(  In  the 
bent  thins  to  do  under  auch  condltloiui? 

Anatcer:  It  la  well  to  Imiireaa  on  every 
player  of  an  liiatrument  that  requlrea 
awabblns  of  that  type  never  to  puah  on 
the  cloth  with  a  rod  or  atick,  when  It 
la  causbt  in  the  bore  aa  that  only  tenda 
to  jam  It  tishter. 

Procure  a  Ions  crochet  hook  or  aolder  a 
amall  cork  acrew  on  a  Ions  rod.  If  the 


THIS  REVISED  VIOUN  COURSE  TOOETHER 
WITH  OUR  NEW  VIOLA  AND  CELLO 
METHODS  PROVIDE  A  COMPLETE  SERIES  FOR 
INDIVIDUAL  OR  ENSEMBLE  CLASS  INSTRUC¬ 
TION. 

1.  Eaakaalt  li  m  tk«  iDRIvliaal  arakiMB*  •!  tk*  lattm- 
MMrt  latnrallai  faailllar  aattRlM  altk  Ik*  natital. 
tkiirMlaaf  aaR  tnkalttl  aiawU  at  aMylai. 

2.  Far  araapa  at  aUtR  itrlat  laitnwaaata.  Naatrain 
Mlaatlaaa  mt4  staRlaa  ara  iMMaR  tar  aaltaaal  ar 
aataakla  alairlai,  >llk  wall  kaaara  MtlaRlat  at  a  kailt 
far  mII  iMbnleMf  erablNWA 

3.  Tka  aiatkaRa  pravIRa  a*Mllaat  tralalat  la  tataaikla 
ataylat  altk  a  taaipMa  taMIta  aRaataR  (ar  Real. 
Rawtai  w  ilrlat  aataaikla. 

4.  latMat  a  larlat  at  tlaar  RkatatraRka  «kltk  Ratarlka 
Baelaa  aaR  Flatarlaa  aatitlaaa.  aaR  a  tiaialt  “TaMa 
at  Caataato.” 


Tka  tatlaarlat  Ualvartal  RIatkaRt  kart  taaaaatfally 
artaaR  ta  ka  aitra  alRclaat  taartaa:  CLARINET,  TRURI- 
PET.  TRORIBONE.  SAXOPHONE.  DRURIt.  FRENCH 
HORN  aaR  RIELLOPHONE.  VIOLA.  CELLO. 


Universal  Music  Publishers 

48-50  E.  8th  St.,  New  York  City 


Inatrumenl  haa  a  taper  bore,  work  from 
the  terse  end,  tryins  to  hook  the  cloth 
with  the  crochet  hook  or  cork  acrew  and 
pull.  Even  If  you  take  the  cloth  out 
piece  by  piece.  Thla  la  all  a  repairman 
can  do  after  he  recelvea  the  Inatrument 
with  a  cloth  tlshtly  jammed  Into  It. 

Alwaya  be  careful  not  to  damase  the 
bore  of  the  inatrument  under  theae  con 
ditlona. 


Jhe  aUo  and  Soaa  ^dJunsdA 


By  Thomas  C.  Stang 

Box  6133,  Apex  Station,  Washington,  D.  C. 


It  la  Indeed  an  Injuatice  to  undereatl- 
mate  the  technical  poaaibllltiea  of  the  alto 
and  baaa  cterineta !  True,  each  of  you 
may  have  in  mind  aome  (lartlcular  florid 
paaaase,  |>erhapa  an  excerpt  from  a  flute, 
violin  or  clarinet  acore  which  would  be 
next  to  impoaalble  to  play  on  the  alto  or 
haan  clarinet.  In  ao  many  of  theae  caaea, 
ahould  auch  a  paaaase  be  mastered,  aa  far 
an  "playins  the  notea”  la  crincerned,  what 
would  be  the  effect?  Deacriblns  auch 
aa  "muaically  aad”  would  be  moderate  in 
nuiny  of  theae  Inatanoea. 

With  theae  extremely  "flowery”  paaa- 
ases  conaidered,  one  would  be  iiartially 
corre<-t  In  atatlns  the  alto  and  the  baaa 
clarineta  are  not  "tei-hnlcal"  In  nature. 
In  contraat  to  the  lishter  voiced  Inalru- 
menta,  both  wind  and  atrins  which  are 
normally  expected  to  render  |)aaaasea  of 
thin  ty|>e.  No  inatrument.  It  la  fortunate, 
la  conaidered  purely  on  the  merlta  of 
Ita  technical  capabllltlea.  Comparatively 
aiieakins.  the  lower  voiced  cterineta  are 
an  technical  in  their  posaible  practical 
musical  makeup  aa  any  other  wind  inatru¬ 
ment. 

It  la  more  often  a  coniimriaon  of  aev- 
eral  Inatrumentaliata  rather  than  the  mer- 
itn  of  their  respective  inatrumenta  that 
prompt  atatementa  and  conclusions  to  he 
erroneously  made.  It  may  have  been 
your  exi*erlence  to  come  In  contact  with 
aome  alto  or  baaa  clarinet  "owner”  whose 
|)erformance  did  little  to  create  a  favor¬ 
able  impreaaion  of  hia  instrument's  |H>aal- 
bllitlea,  particularly  in  a  "technical"  sense, 
aa  auch  players  usually  are  under  par 
in  respect  to  fully  maaterins  the  native 
traits  ao  many  have  failed  to  associate  aa 
beins  as  much  a  part  of  the  loa’er  voiced 
clarinets  aa  we  have  come  to  take  for 
sranted  an  beins  the  nature  of  the  clar¬ 
inet. 

For  auch  incosnisance  of  the  true  facta, 
we  have  to  look  to  none  other  than  the 
inatrumentaliata  who  are  judsed.  'TIa 
true,  those  maklns  auch  judsmenta  in¬ 
deed  be8|>eak  none  too  well  of  their  sen- 
eral  mualcal  knowledse,  yet  ao  Ions  aa 
auch  opinions  are  advanced,  risht  or 
wrons,  aome  condition  must  exist  which 
enables  these  to  make  auch  conclualona. 

Incredible,  yet  true  .  .  .  the  excuse 
Riven  by  some  alto  and  baaa  clarinetiata 
for  their  failure  to  practice.  Such  re- 
nuirks  aa  "there  are  no  alto  or  baas  clar¬ 
inet  methods"  may  or  may  not  be  true,  yet 
what  of  the  many  excellent  clarinet  meth¬ 
ods  that  cterinetists  have  found  ao  help¬ 
ful  through  the  years?  Though  published 
and  printed  with  no  mention  of  the  alto 
or  baas  clarinet  on  the  cover  or  Index 
page,  there  la  no  reason  why  alto  and 
iMiaa  clarinetiata  can  not  indulge  therein, 
and  be  the  better  aa  a  result.  The  argu¬ 
ment  la  old — "too  much  of  the  material  la 


above  the  practical  raiiRc  of  the  lower 
voiced  cterineta".  This  can,  and  should 
be  deleted.  Many  interval  "exercises" 
may  prove  too  dlRIcuIt  at  flrat.  Should 


By  Tkomai  C.  Sfanq 


auch  prove  too  dlfllcult,  it  la  deflnitely 
clear  that  one  la  too  near  the  back  cover 
of  the  volume.  Why  not  start  with  the 
seemingly  "beglnner’a"  practice  material? 
It  la  auriiriaing,  indeed,  to  discover  how 
well  one  does  not  play  when  thoroughly 
concentrating  on  simple  scale  studies,  etc., 
and  likewise  how  auch  study  will  result 
in  better  "all  'round"  musiclanahip  in  a 
comparatively  short  time. 

What  la  the  Incentive  “to  do"  In  many 
caaea?  The  need,  as  applied  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  sense.  Many  of  the  older  arrange¬ 
ments  offer  nothing  short  of  discourage¬ 
ment  to  the  student  alto  and  bass  clar¬ 
inetist.  The  lack  of  technical  passages 
which  “must  be  played  or  else",  la  the 
basic  reason  why  so  nutny  have  concluded 
that  practice  to  develop  one's  technical 
ability  will  be  of  no  practical  use.  Even 
some  of  the  ambitious  students  after  week 
upon  end  of  no  problem-technlcalltlea  in 
their  respective  parts  And  it  easy  to  slip 
Into  the  rut.  and  assume  a  “what's  the 
use  attitude" ! 

The  solution?  It  is  evident  that  a 
player  who  can  not  render  In  a  satisfa*'- 
tory  manner  technical  or  even  moving 
pasaagee  where  near  perfection  will  be 
necessary  or  a  disrupted  ensemble  will 
result  Is  no  boon  to  a  conductor  desiring 
to  use  the  better  type  of  arrangementa, 
where  an  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  arranger  aa  to  the  true  possibllitica 
of  the  lower  voiced  clarinets  Is  evidenced 
by  hla  frequent  and  liberal  use  of  theae 
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aenwrowc.  CNIRON  MWVtH  tWAUTV 


“They're  the  keenest  sounding 
reeds  you've  ever  heard,"  say 
musicians. 

Why  not  use  them  together 
with  SOWND  WAVE  mouth- 
pieces.  You'll  be  amazed  at  the 
playing  results. 

Ask  your  dealer. 

H.  CklrM  Cs.,  Ia«.,  IHS  Srwdtmr,  N**  Vwk  City 


Get  This  New 
Combination 

Fountain  Pen-Pencil 

Without 

Money 

The  old-fashiooed  pencil  box  hat  gone 
modern.  Here  it  is,  automatic  pencil  and 
telf-fiUing  fountain  pen,  all  in  one  beautiful, 
|old*mountad  writing  instrument  in  silk*hat 
brilliancT.  a  thrill  to  uaa  Holds  large  sup¬ 
ply  of  ink,  warranted  leek-proof.  The  auto¬ 
matic  pen^  expels  and  repels  the  lead;  has 
extra  lead  chamber  and  eraser;  gold  cUp. 
Imagine  tout  jeweler’s  price  for  this  elegant 
pcn-pencu  Yet  it's  yours  absolutely  free 
tor  sending  in  2  one-year  tubecriptions  to 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  at  Si  aech. 
This  offer  good  in  U.  S.  only.  Write  or 
print  tubecribers’  names  and  mail  addreascs 
plainly  and  send  with  S2,  money  order  or 
check  (add  Sc  for  exchange  to  personal 
check)  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
Publiahiag  Company,  230  North  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  luinoU. 


VanderCook  School 

of  Music 

Offering  residence  and  correspondence 
study  of  practical  courses  for  Choral, 
Orchestra  and  Batui  Directors,  Teachers 
and  Supervisors  leading  to  Bachelor 
and  Master  degrees.  Nationally  known 
faculty. 

Address  Secretary  for  complete 
informetion. 

1655  Washington  Ilvd.  Chicago,  lit. 


CLARKTS  METHOD  FOB 

TROMBONE 

Teacbet  bee  ts  slay  Trenbeee 

eerreetly 

Farslibat  a  Otaallt  Pisa  fw 
Syeteawtie  Prastlee 

Sent  roVTPAlD  far  •X.f* 

Pub.  by  ERNEST  CURKE 

Itr  Eoal  Mth  St.  NEW  YOIK 


rlsirineta  In  imiMirtaiit  moving  pannages, 
aa  well  as  In  aolo  phrases.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  student  will  remain  forever  am¬ 
bitious  In  any  sense  while  his  ability  in 
forever  ignored  by  the  use  of  scoree  call¬ 
ing  for  the  least  amount  of  effort  on  his 
part. 

The  conductor,  therefore,  has  much  to 
do  with  the  progress  of  his  Instrumental¬ 
ists,  by  his  wise  selection  of  scores  which 
tax,  yet  not  to  too  great  an  extent,  his 
players'  ability,  which  will  result  In  the 
ambitious  ones  “getting  down  to  real 
work"  and  completely  making  those  who 
tend  towards  the  line  of  least  resistance 
"drop  out",  which  is  the  Ideal  situation, 
for  though  their  lack  of  playing  ability 
may  not  damage  the  group  musically, 
their  attitude  will  eventually  create  a 
morale  problem,  and  prevention  In  these 
cases  will  prove  far  easier  than  all  the 
known  cure  remedies. 

No  arranger  has  yet  over-scored  an 
alto  or  bass  clarinet  part !  ’The  com¬ 
parative  degree  of  proflclency  with  which 
the  other  Instrumental  sections  render  a 
composition,  can  be  Justly  used  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  actual  ability  of  your  lower 
voiced  clarinetists. 

The  use  of  the  many  recognised  and 
time  proven  clarinet  methods  will  result 
in  better  alto  and  bass  clarinetists,  which 
in  turn  will  enable  the  ambitious  con¬ 
ductor  to  use  the  fine  scores  which  make 
practical  and  effective  use  of  those  clar¬ 
inets  that  have  been  so  long  neglected. 


Trade  Winds 


Arnold  Brilhart  Wants  Closer  Relationship 
Between  School  Musician  and  Professional 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  more  interest 
In  music  Is  created  in  the  schools  than 
In  any  other  source  of  musical  education. 
This  interest  has  several  reactions  on 
the  individual,  depending  largely  upon 
natural  musical  aptitude,  musical  environ¬ 
ment  in  the  home  and  musical  association 
with  friends. 

In  a  great  many  cases  the  study  of  mu¬ 
sic,  whether  It  be  Instrumental,  vocal  or 
academic,  Is  taken  up  Just  for  the  sake 
of  personal  enjoyment  and  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  more  or  less  of  a  pass-time  or 
hobby.  In  other  cases  there  is  an  inborn 
desire  to  study  music  In  order  to  appre¬ 
ciate  fine  music  and  continue  advanced 
courses  of  study  to  gain  ultimate  pro¬ 
flclency. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point  to  the 
school  musician  that  your  music  super¬ 
visor  has  chosen  music  as  his  main  In¬ 
terest  primarily  because  he  loves  music 
and  feels  that  everyone  should  understand 
more  about  music  in  order  to  enjoy  life 
more  thoroughly. 

The  musical  education  of  the  American 
youth  ts  a  matter  of  national  Importance, 
and  through  the  complete  cooperation  of 
faculty,  supervisor  and  student,  music  is 
proving  to  be  a  prime  factor  In  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  living.  The  average  youth 
today  has  a  different  outlook  on  music 
than  hla  predecessors.  There  is  a  general 
broadening  of  musical  taste  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  popularity  of 
well  known  dance  orchestras  and  the 
general  modemtsatien  of  symphony  and 
other  concert  programs  played  by  world 
famous  orchestras.  There  ts  no  doubt 
that  the  music  of  the  old  masters  is 
foremost  in  musical  value  and  structure. 
It  Is  very  pleasing  to  listen  to,  and  by 
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For  Slides  end  Felves 
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AMRAWCO 
Gives  You  Extra 
Mileage — 

BsUt  ma  ibiitM  hiad  skkMl  kldM— 
•SwUUr  pr»»wna  fw  otrs  toaghiMM 
•Bd  IlMlIoMi  —  Astfxweo  DrmslMadt 
fit*  rwi  Bar*  h*an  at  paak  pl*7lBS 
parformaaaa  lliat’i  wkj  ravr  Kkool 
Mtutllr  Mta*  Banar  whaa  tkat  SM 
tk*  Baaat  —  as  Amrawco  Draatkaad. 
AA  roar  daalar  ikoat  th*  ABrawc* 
SeofMar  Orad*  for  Bdioeli — If  k*  aan- 
nat  Npplj  raa,  wrlta  in  far  Uia  aiaa 
ar  raw  saaraat  Aarawao  Daalar. 


American  Rawhide  mfc  Co 

nos  Nortli  IroiKh  Sf  Cltica90.  Illinoii 


GODARD’S  IMPROVED 

All’WMther  Loom  Loof 

■  tionallT  popular,  endoriad 
by  leadtnc  bandmaittn  In 
Unitod  StatM  and  Canada. 
Made  In  fit#  cokira:  black, 
dark  rod.  nary  blue.  ollYt 
drab  and  maroon.  Our 
now  IH2  *‘S«eof  torvloo" 
folio  now  roody  for  doUvery 
In  black  and  dark  red  flnlih  !•  very  durable.  Boot 
wo  over  made.  Aak  your  doater  or  writ#  ua. 

DWIGHT  W.  GODARD 

23  S.  River  flt-  Aurora.  HI..  U.  8.  A. 


Mnaolional  -fLflSH  PR-EVI€W 
fsua  No.7  of  th*  Orraiest  faofure 
eitroctions  m  khdrrn  Music  — 


Ovor  MKX)  coe«tf  oieoody  Mi>t.  Nothifio 

obo  lik«  d !  Oot  your  copy  wbde  ifk  Aod/ 

.  FRCCTroMOpooin^  Cborl  if 

tnia  iMonHi  pmimi  nmw  / 

UniT€D  RRTlSTS'KHOOL^mUSIC 

^N-esseA  musK  euiLoiM* 

-  .  -  PA. 


LEARN  Piano  Tuning  At  Home 


You  can  now  lesm  precision  tun¬ 
ing.  Our  nsw  Tempersmstsr  and 
bent  gauge  la  an  Infnlllble  de- 
vles:  ellmlnntsn  guess  work, 
sssnres  sceumey.  Bs  Indepen- 
dsntt  make  money  quiekly  and 
easily.  40th  year.  Diplomn  gmntsd.  Free 
Booklet  upon  request. 

BRYANT  SCHOOL,  Tf-B,  Augusla.  Mleh. 
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School  and  Band  Bannan. 

FUga,  Throwing  PUga. 

•  Spaeial  Foldar  In  Colera. 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 
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You'll  stop  out  in 
■tylo  with 

UNIFORMS 

TaUofad-to-aidar 
Mada  lar  TOO 

■t 

TUa  loaowa  nowaa 
VI  JOLLY  TAILOM 
*nd  hli  anraalullwi  af 
•kllM  cralltMa  tOart 
raa  ttaa  mbm  aUw  ard  af 
aaaaHanca  la  UNU-OBMO 
tba«  hoa  alwart  ctwraalar- 
load  rlrlllaa  rtalliaa  a( 
Utla  aallaaaUf  kaaow  Ora. 
IVhr  ool  Iba  BBOT  tor  TOtTB  kaodt 


IVritt  far  our  Cutolo§. 


Largaat  ToUora  In  tka  World  ai  GOOD 
Mada-le-Ordar  Clethao. 

m  Wool  Vaa  Bwaa  WraaL  CMaaaa,  IBIoala 


UNIFORMS 


Specudizing  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
A  ttire 

Tell  ua  what  nu  have  in 
mind.  We  will  denicn  and 
auhmil  aketchea  and  dc- 

aiana. 

Marcus  Ru  ben,  Inc. 

Oopt.  M,  IS  So.  State  St. 

(Seafo.  lUlaate 


Get  New 

UNIFORMS 

This  Fell 


Dress  Up  for  Your 
Defense  Work 


NtudyiiiB  Itn  ruimtructiuii  a  world  of 
kriowledce  may  be  obtained.  However, 
due  to  the  fact  that  In  America  there  | 
are  many  new  and  unreatiicted  ideaa  in  | 
muaic,  there  in  a  ireneral  trend  of  nrM>d- 
emiaatlon  takinc  ptece.  Whether  or  not  1 
thia  BO  railed  modemliatlon  ia  in  the  form 
of  aymphnnic  compooltion  or  in  the  lichter 
vein  of  popuiar  music  doesn't  really  mat¬ 
ter  a  Breat  deal.  Popular  music,  when 
it  is  comiioned  with  a  deflnite  thoucht 
in  mind  and  also  played  In  (ood  taste. 

Is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  "American 
way"  as  any  other  tyl>e  of  music. 

ITiis  Interest  in  popular  music  has  ' 
automatically  created  a  rreat  interest  In 
the  study  of  musicw.1  Instruments.  In 
many  cases,  the  particular  Instrument 
chosen  is  determined  by  the  Individual's 
interest  in  some  artist  whose  playinir  he  { 
admires  very  much.  Hometimes  the  stu-  I 
dent  will  take  up  the  same  instrument  as 
his  older  brother  or  father  because  he  | 
likes  the  sound  of  the  Instrument  and 
also  because  there  is  usually  an  Instru-  | 
ment  of  that  type  available  for  his  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  less  popular  Instruments,  such  as 
oboe,  bassoon,  bass  clarinet,  etc.,  should  I 
not  be  sllchted.  They  afford  much  pleas¬ 
ure  and  when  they  are  played  well  are 
a  irreat  asset  lH>th  musically  and  com-  i 
merclally.  Consult  your  supervisor  in  se-  | 
lectlnK  an  Instrument.  He  is  well  quail-  | 
fled  to  Bive  you  sound  advice  and  tell 
you  what  you  are  most  fitted  to  take  up. 

School  music  should  run  hand  In  hand 
with  the  music  supervisor  and  the  private 
Instructor,  and  to  create  Interest,  it  is  i 
very  necessary  to  have  some  rontact  with 
well  known  performers  and  musical  or-  I 
Banlsations.  As  a  former  school  musi¬ 
cian,  myself,  I  can  Breatly  appreciate  this 
need  of  relationship  with  the  profes-  j 
slonal  instrumentalist.  It  stimulates  pra<'-  | 
tice  and  creates  an  ambition  to  do  the  j 
best  that  Is  in  you.  j 

It  Is  with  this  thouitht  in  mind  that  I  j 
have  InauBurated  a  new  service  to  all 
players  of  woodwind  and  reed  instru¬ 
ments.  This  service  allows  you  to  send  ; 
In  questions  on  special  cards  obtainable 
at  all  Biilhart  dealers.  These  questions 
will  be  promptly  answered  free  of  charBe 
and  with  no  obllBmtion  whatsoever. 

Many  versatile  Instrumental  perform¬ 
ers  have  not  been  fortunate  enouBh  to 
play  with  large  orchestras,  thus  gainlnK 
needed  experience.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  experience  is  the  Breatest 
teacher  and  for  fhls  reason  I  feel  that 
It  Is  not  only  a  gesture  but  a  duty  on  my 
part  to  make  available  to  you  the  ex¬ 
perience  that  I  have  been  fortunate  ' 
enough  to  acquire.  | 

If  there  are  any  problems  confronting 
you,  the  reed  player,  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  hear  from  you  and  will  do  all  I  can 
to  give  you  a  helpful  solution.  I  feel 
sure  that  this  exchange  of  problems  and 
Ideas  will  create  a  closer  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  school  musician  and  the  pro-  ! 
fesslonal,  and  also  mark  a  step  forward 
In  musical  accomplishment. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Arnold  Brilhart. 


Kind  Words 

Am  looking  forward  to  the  fall  issues 
of  your  magaxlne. — Frederick  S.  Cunning- 
ham.  Waldon,  S.  Y. 


.  I  think  your  magasine  is  fine  and  I 
enjoy  reading  It.  particularly  the  School 
I  Music  News  section. — George  W.  Flora, 
I  Chicago,  III. 
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September,  1942 


WANTED 


WANTED-  Musical  iiutrumentt  rnx’dlcss  of 
afr  lit  condition.  I  pay  hifthcsl  prices.  Wkal 
life  you  got  to  sell?  ).  Ziffrrblatt,  55  Cooper 
St.  .Vew  York  City. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — Band  uniform  suitt.  Also 
band  capes,  caps,  shakos,  majorettes  batons.  Will 
bn;  several  sets  capes  and  caps.  Al  Wallace. 
Nti  N.  Halsted.  Chicago. 

WANTED  50  to  60  good  used  band  uniforms, 
coats,  trousers,  caps.  Navy  blue  color  combimi 
tion.  Sites  12  P>  18.  .Mrs.  Kverette  Patterton 
Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin. 

WANTED-  Itserl  W.  Haynes  Silver  flute.  (iX 
dosed.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Also  Ibi  pic 
coio  covered  holes.  .\ddrrss  Box  12,  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND 


IMPORTED  >4  size  .Stringlxass,  $165.  Bows  $10 
m.  Italian  flute,  silverplated,  overhaulerl.  $75. 
Tromhune  and  rase.  $5$.  Machine  and  screw 
Tynipani,  $180.  Musichoiise  Binzer,  202  Hast 
lid  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

WE  BUY>  SELL  and  exchange  all  types  of 
nmsical  instruments.  Complete  stock  of  rebuilt 
like  -new  instruments.  Kor  bargains,  see  us.  Send 
lor  bargain  list.  Musicians  Supply  Co..  KIkhart. 
Indiana. 

NEmT genuine  BnffeT cUrincts.  reconditioned 
k«h  price  brass  instruments,  string  liasses,  cellos, 
violins.  Send  lor  list.  Jtrseph  Jiran,  1.123  W, 
18th  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

iftsiC  INSTrFcTORB^A  Complete  line"7f 
hand  instruments,  new  and  used,  while  they  last. 
Sonsapbones,  Iraritones,  Krench  horns,  clarinets, 
comets,  trumpets,  trombones,  mellophones,  alto 
rlarinets,  bass  clarinets,  flutes,  street  drums,  bass 
drams,  band  cymbals,  fluegel  horn,  alto  and 
tenor  saxophones,  cellos,  vimas,  bass  violas  and 
a  big  stock  of  violins.  I  have  everything  for 
the  school  music  department.  A  list  will  be  sent 
on  truest.  Act  ttow  and  you  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed.  Crestline  Music  Shop,  Crestline,  Ohio. 

LOOK  FOR  DE  VOE'S  ads  below,  representing 
only  a  few  of  large  selection  now  in  stock. 
Wnte  for  latest  bargain  list.  Schools  shipped 
approval  5238  Oakland  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


jaill'/ilUiMMiitW 


FOR  BALE — One  22  by  28  theater  bass  drum 
and  fiber  case.  Mahtwany  shell  maple  hoops, 
rod  and  rope  tension.  Write  H.  A.  FogrI.  P.  O. 
Box  445,  Canton,  Ohio. 


ERARD  double  action  harp.  Pleyel  double  strung 
harp.  Want  Heckelphunr,  Conn  strolmscope. 
Gibson  K-5  Irnor-mandnia.  Gatz,  209  Seeley 
•Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SELLI  SWAPI  BUYl 

This  cUaaifiod  advprNtiflg 
dppnrtmnnt  waa  ntfnblitlMd 
for  tko  bonnfit  of  bondmnators, 
diroefort,  studonH  and  indl- 
vidualt  having  used  intfru- 
manta.  uniforma,  etc.  fo  aoH, 
awap,  or  thoaa  who  wiah  fo 
buy  at  a  bargain. 

Looli  over  tho  ada  in  thia 
iaauo.  You'll  find  many  itama 
of  intaraat.  Parhapa  you  hava 
an  aitra  aaiophona  you  would 
lika  to  aall  or  trada  for  a 
Franch  horn  or  trumpat.  Taka 
advantaga  of  tha  opportunity 
thia  dapartmant  offara  you. 

Tha  apacial  aarviea  rata  ia 
only  $1  for  25  worda;  aach 
additional  word,  Sc.  Caah 
muat  accompany  order.  No 
billing  or  bookkaaping.  Sand 
ordara  to 

Claaaifiad  Advartiaing  Dapt. 
Tha  SCHOOL  hdUSICIAN 

230  N.  Michigan  Avanua 
Chicago,  lllinoia 


CONN  FRENCH  HORN— Double  F  and  Bh. 
•liver  plated,  case,  $125.  Also  Conn  single  F  and 
Eh  bom.  Silver  plated,  case,  $85.  Trial.  De 
Voe’s,  5238  Oakland  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CONN  BBb  BOUBAPHONE— silver  pUted,  24’ 
heU,  perfect  condition,  with  shipping  trank.  $160. 
Others  BBb  and  Eb  from  $100  up.  Trial.  De 
Voe’s,  5238  Oaklarto  Street,  ihiiladelphia.  Pa. 


RECONDITIONED  BB  and  Eb  Sousaphoncs. 
Bass  and  alto  clarinets.  Upright  bass  Eb  and 
BB  horns.  Bell  front  Eb  and  BB  bass  horns. 
Bassoons,  Heckel  and  Conservatory  system.  Bari¬ 
tone  horns,  upright  and  bell  front  recording  mod¬ 
els.  Conservatory  and  Military  system  oboes. 
Single  and  double  French  horns.  English  horns, 
clarinets,  trumpets,  mellophones,  troinbones.  cor¬ 
nets,  alto,  tenor  and  baritone  saxophones,  flutes, 
etc.,  in  such  standard  makes  as  Conn,  Bneseber. 
Martin,  Holton,  King,  York.  Selmer.  Buffet. 
Pedler,  Pan-American,  etc.  A  few  of  our  bar¬ 
gains.  Pedler  metal  Boehm  clarinet.  $30.  Comn 
alto  saaophon^  $55.  King  trombone.  $35.  York 
cornet,  $35.  Conn  baritone  horn.  $50.  Kohlert 
military  oboe,  $50.  York,  Holton  and  Conn  mello- 
pbones,  $45  and  $50.  Holton  Eb  sousaphone. 
$165.  Conn  BB  sousaphone.  $175.  Conn  single 
French  horn,  $85.  King  double  French  bora, 
$150.  Kruspe  single  French  born,  $135:  and 
many  other  bargairu  on  5  days  aimroval.  Write 
for  free  bargain  list.  Adelsons  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  Exchange,  446  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit. 
Mich. 


Thu  SCHOOL  MUSiaAN 
doM  Kof  knowingly  gccopf 
for  publicgtiofl  any  advorHso- 
mont*  Hiaf  mliraprofant  mor- 
cliandlta  or  lorvico.  If  you 
know  of  any  such  mliroproaon- 
tafloM  wo  would  approeiafa 
your  roporfing  fbom  diracf  fo 
tho  Adv.Dopf.of  thh  magaxina. 


FLUTES  Solid  silver  flutes,  low  pitch  orchestra, 
for  concert  work.  Professional  repairing.  Write 
William  S.  Haynes,  Manager,  Ilaynes-Schwcim 
Company, ^1^96  Washington  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
ANY  MAKE  INSTRUMENT  can  l>e  rebuilt  bv 
our  rxperirnerd  factory  men.  Aiivance  estimates 
suliinittesi,  you  pity  no  more.  Write  for  complete 
information.  All  work  guaranteed.  Bueschrr 
Band  Instrument  Company,  Department  903,  KIk 
hart,  Indiana.  _ 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  liankis,  guitars,  man 
dolines,  with  cases.  .A^,  reeds,  mutes,  folding 
music  stands  and  phonograph  records.  Everything 
new.  Enclosed  stamiied  envelope  with  inquirv. 
R.  J.  Ecor,  1011  Putnam  Ave.,  Brixiklyn.  N.  Y. 
CABAR'r  OBOE-- -Conservatory  system,  automa¬ 
tic  octave  key,  completely  recondition^,  $160. 
Also  Huller  oboe,  military  system,  $75.  Shipped 
subject  to  trial.  De  Voe's,  5238  (lakland  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

CONN  TRUMPET— Demonstrator.  Model  lOB. 
silver  plated,  case,  $65.  Others  silver  platnl 
and  gold  lacquered,  $27.50  up.  Write  for  list. 

\  oe's,  52M  Oakland  Street^  Philadelphia, ^Pa. 
CABART  FLUTE — “C",  silver  plated,  closed 
GS,  overhauled,  with  case  $57.50.  Also  Conn, 
sterling  silver,  like  new,  $95.  Write  for  complete 
list.  De  Voe’s.  5238  Oaklaiul  Street.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa. 

HOLTON  BARITONE  HORN— (3  valves), 
silver  plated,  reconditionerl  like  new,  with  case. 
$70.  Also  King,  silver  plated.  (4  valves),  bag 
$67.50.  Trial.  De  Voe’s,  5238  Oakland  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

MEVER'S  '  RECONDITIONED,  guaranteed 
school  band  and  orchestra  instruments,  shipperl 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  Free  bargain  list  on  re 
quest.  Trades  and  exchanges  solicited.  Meyer's. 
454  Michigan,  Detroit,  .Michigan. 

BABB  CLARINET- l^veri,  price:  $125.  In 
good  condition,  having  only  licen  used  two  years. 
Must  sell  because  of  Army  training.  E.  M. 

Cooke,  Jr.,  Georgetown.  Texas.  _  _ 

CONN  BBb  recording  bass  horn,  silver-plated. 
$175;  Martin  BB|y  brass  sousaphone,  $175;  King 
Eb  silver-plated  sousaphone,  $155;  Conn  eupho¬ 
nium,  2  l>ells,  4  valves,  $125;  York  baritone 
horn,  $60;  King  brass  double  French  horn,  $135: 
Buffet  Military  olioe,  $50;  Humphrey  conserva¬ 
tory  oboe,  $175;  Orsi  conservatory  bassoon,  $75: 
Haynes  flute,  $90;  Peillcr  piccolo,  $55;  Conn 
single  French  horn,  $75;  tenor  saxophone,  $60; 
Conn  alto  saxophone.  $50;  Conn  baritone  saxo¬ 
phone,  $70;  Conn  "C”  flute,  $60;  Martin  mello- 
phone,  $40;  I^orce  conservatory  olioe.  $275  : 
Holton  trumpet,  $35 ;  trombones,  cornrts  from 
$20  up.  String  bass,  $75;  cello,  $35;  viola  out¬ 
fit,  $25;  new  octave  portable  vibraphone. 
$i00.  Highest  cash  prices  paid  for  instruments. 
Bargain  list  on  request.  'Trade  and  exchanges 
solicited.  Meyer’s  454  Michigan,  Detroit^  Mich. 
UPRIGHT  Eb  ^ASS.  U.  S.  A.  make,  brass 
finish,  no  dents,  just  like  new,  vuaranteed  con¬ 
dition,  used  only  few  weeks.  ( ost  $1-20.  Sell 
for  $60  cash.  Box  31.  The  SCHOOL  MUSI- 
CI^,^ 

CONCERT  SPANISH  GUITAR— $8.  Conn  gold 
lacquer  trumprts,  $50  to  $100.  Cases,  strings 
for  all  string  instruments.  A.  B.  C.  Drummers 
and  Musical  Instrument  fservice,  914  Maxwell. 
Chicago. 


WALDO  OBOE  REEDS  guaranteed  handmade, 
not  a  commercial  but  a  player’s  reed.  Selecterl 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch 
as  used  by  me  in  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Gold¬ 
man  Band.  Each  reed  rings  “A”  tuning  gong 
sympathetically.  Test  your  embouchure.  Pro¬ 
fessional  model,  $1 ;  3  for  $2.75.  Maxim  Waldo, 
1475  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York. 


Rgra^APNG  (Cont) 


DEPENDABLE  OBOE  REEDt  Like  I  uw 
in  Indianapolis  symphony.  3  reeds  tor  S2.85 : 
ISc  each  allowance  on  used  tubea.  Harvey  Mc¬ 
Guire,  I2J5  Central,  Indiaiupolis,  lesdiaiu. 
HINES  "STAR  ARTISr*  REEDS  are  deaicned 
especially  tor  the  tempo  of  today’s  music.  Made 
from  finest  quality,  selected,  genuine  French  cane! 
No  "freak"  or  "fancy”  cuts — just  honest-to-good- 
ness  flexible,  resonant  and  durable  reeds  at  pre¬ 
war  prices.  Clarinets  and  saxophones  in  six 
graded  strengths.  Suwrb  quality  handmade  oboe 
and  bassoon  reeds.  Recommended  by  music  au¬ 
thorities  throughout  V.  S.  A.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed!  Write  for  complete  listing.  Hines  Reeds. 

Box  SSSO.  Gulfport,  Miss^ _ _ 

NO  SHORTAGE  HERE.  Plenty  of  reeds  from 
best  Frejus  cane.  Careful  workmanship.  440 

titch.  Send  for  trial  offer.  Instruments  ovrr- 
auled  and  repaired,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Alfred  A.  Wales,  110  Indiana  Are.,  Providrncr. 
R.  I. 

OBOE  REEDS:  I  will  make  your  reeds  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra;  easy,  fieautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
mounted  on  Loree  tubes.  $1  each.  6  for  $5.50. 
Oboes,  new,  used.  Andre  Andraud,  6400  Orchard 
I  ,ane,_^ Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

USB  "CHALBW"  oboe  reeds,  for  beautiful  tone, 
(lerfect  intonation  and  ease  of  playing.  Recoro 
mended  by  renowned  oboists  and  musical  direc¬ 
tors.  Guaranteed.  $1.25  each,  3  for  $3.50.  Best 
liy  test.  I,ewis^439  Webster  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 
OBOE  REEDS  Handmade,  French  type,  best 
((uality  and  perfornunce.  Paris  Conservatory 
mnsurements.  Price.  85c,  3  for  $2.40.  Attractive 
price  to  schools.  Joseph  Ruth,  3145  N.  Lawn¬ 
dale,  Chicago,  III. 

ROCHE  GRADED  OBOE  AND  BASSOON 
REEOS,  made  from  my  own  selected  French 
Roche  cane.  No.  I  soft.  No.  2  medium.  No.  3 
stiff.  Every  reed  handmade,  tested  and  graded. 
$1.25  each;  Vj  doten.  $6.  Ask  for  latest  bargain 
list  of  used  instruments.  Fernand  Roche,  (for¬ 
merly  oboist  Damrosch's  N.  Y.  Symphony),  202 

West  93rd_Street.  N.  Y^  C. _ _ _ 

BASSOON  REEDS  the  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
are  nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists 
for  their  satisfactory  service.  Ready  to  play,  easy 
blowing,  responsive  in  attack,  big  brilliant  tone. 
Fortunately  still  made  from  limited  stock  Genuine 
French  cane.  Four  (4)  reeds.  $3.40;  $9  per 
doren.  Order  now.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3535-A 
Juniata  Street,  St.  I.a>uis.  Mo. 


MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 


ORCHESTRATIONS-Uniised  back  numbers, 
full  parts,  8  for  $1  postpaid.  Orchestration  cov¬ 
ers,  black  fahrikoid,  instrument  gold  stamped. 
2$c  each.  Complete  irutrument  repair  service  hv 
experts.  Send  for  free  orchestration,  band  and 
accessory  catalogs.  General  Musicians  Supply 

Co..  152  West  42nd  Street.  New  York,  N.  V. _ 

BAND  MARCHES  ARRANGED.  25  parts. 
$25.  Submit  manuscript  for  approval.  State  in¬ 
strumentation  desired.  Panella  Arranging  Bureau, 
Frank  A.  Panrlia,  Crafton,  Penna. 

FOR  SALE--A  $3,000  batul  musk  library  for 
$500.  ^mphonies,  overtures,  selections,  etc. 
Captain  rerd.  R.  Lhotak,  Wayne,  Penna. 


UNIFORMS 


FORTY  CAPES  and  overseas  caps,  blue  with 
gold  satin  lining,  military  collars.  Almost  new. 
gold  braid  trimmed.  Cost  $12  each,  sell  for  $6. 

Box  .3,2,  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. _ 

CHOIR,  GLEB  CLUB,  graduation  gowns,  new, 
used,  bought,  sold.  Special:  new  black  poplin 
pleated  8«wn,  academic  style.  $4.25.  I-eaflet 
mailed.  I.indmer,  425  S.  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York. 

B^TRGAINS — 22  white  hand  (lapels)  coats.  $30. 
Blue  hand  coats.  20  for  $30.  Fifty  maroon  coats 
(lapels)  $75.  Sixty  blue  A-F-M  fund  coats. 
$l(>0.  Free  lists.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halst^, 

Chkago.  _  _  _ 

SHAKOS,  assorted  colors.  Majorettes,  drum 
makrs.  $5  worth  double  several  DeLuxe  style 
sliakos,  $7.  Batons,  $5.  Majorette  costumes, 
slightly  used,  excellent  condition,  clean,  $4.  $5. 

Wallace.  2416 _N.  Halsted.  ('hicagq^ _  _ 

FOR  SALE  70  hand  uniforms.  Navy  Que, 
tnmmed  in  orange,  complete  with  belts,  caps, 
citation  cords,  $5  each.  Gabon  High  fkhool. 
Gabon,  Ohio.  _ 

BAND  UNIFORMS,  slightly  used  West  Point 
uniforms,  junior  hand  capes,  caps,  shakos,  many 
other  uniforms.  Write  Jandorf,  172  West  81st 
Street,  New  York  City. 


PHOTOS 


100  BAND  PHOTO  posteards,  $3.50.  100 

photostamps,  $1.50.  Application  photos,  enlarae- 
ments.  photo  greeting  cards,  cuts,  William  Fil- 
line.  3027  N.  Kostner.  Chicago.  III. 


ARRANGING  FOR  BAND  and  orchestra. 
Piano,  vocals.  Original  melodies  set  to  poems. 
Manuscr.pts  correctM  and  prepared  for  puhlica- 
tion.  Val's  Arranging  Studio,  318  Hazard 

Drive,  Albany.  Pa^ _ 

PRIVATE  LESSON  record  and  schedule  sim- 
bfies  bookkeeping,  good  for  one  year.  Send  50c 
for  copy.  Hruby  Lesson  Record  Co..  13521  Eu¬ 
clid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


RECORDINGt:  1895-1935.  Clarke. 

Rogers,  Pryor,  Cimera,  Zimmerman.  Early 
Croidiy,  Colombo,  platters.  No  bat.  It 
wants.  Josephine  Mayer,  Santa  Barbara, 

TUNE  YOUR  OWN  PIANO— to  ore 
pitch,  tune  for  others.  Authentic  instruc 
$4.  Postcard  brings  free  literature.  Prof. 
456  Beecher  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y, 


Tune 

Upj 


/ 


You  Need,  ior  the  Rehearaal  Room. 

A  BAND  OR  ORCHESTRA  TUNING  BAR 

•  Completely  new  in  design  and  construction.  Sounding 
bar  is  of  the  highest  quality  with  rich  sustained  tone,  per¬ 
fect  in  pitch.  Suspended  by  means  of  metal  (nns  in  rub¬ 
ber  supports  so  there  is  nothing  to  deaden  or  dampen  the 
tone.  Tests  have  shown  this  bar  to  hove  400%  longer 
audibility  than  other  types.  Separate  special  mallet  per¬ 
mits  a  controlled  blow — h<3rd  or  soft  os  required.  Wood 
resonator  has  a  recess  in  top  to  hold  mallet  when  not  in 
use.  Bar  may  be  used  horizontally  or  hung  on  wall.  ”Bb" 
for  Band — "A"  for  Orchestra 

Given,  postpedd.  with  15  yecoiy  subscriptions, 
at  75c  each.  Only  7Vi  cents  a  month  for  10  big 
issues,  any  one  worth  ten  times  the  price. 

Send  Your  Order$  to  the  Circulation  Department. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  North  ^fichi9Cll  Ave..  Chicago.  Illinois 
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HANDY  BROTHERS  MUSIC  CO.,  Inc. 

1587  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  ' 

Publishers  of  popular  music.  Specializing  in  "SPIRITUALS". 
Publishers  of  the  "MEMPHIS  BLUES"  and  "SAINT  LOUIS  BLUES". 

We  wont  the  names  of  every  Bandmaster,  Orchestra  leader 
Choir  director,  Music  teacher. 

We  publish  music  for  the  home,  schools  and  churches. 
SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
Write,  wire,  visit 

W.  C.  HANDY  and  HANDY  BROTHERS  MUSIC  CO.,  Inc. 
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